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I 


THE BEGINNING OF THE 
GOSPEL 


“The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God.”—Manrkx i. 1. 


THe commentators tell us that the phrase “the Mark i. 1. 
Gospel of Jesus Christ” may mean one of two ‘The Gospel 
things. (a) It may mean the Gospel which Jesus a it 
Christ Preached. (6) It may mean also the Gospel 

of which Jesus Christ is the subject. 

It is in this latter sense Mark uses the phrase —The 
here. He is thinking not so much of the Gospel GesPe! He 
Jesus preached, as of the Gospel He was. He is 
about to tell us the good news about Jesus, and— 
man of action as he is—he finds the “beginning” 
of it in our Lord’s first public appearance and 
definite entrance upon the work of His ministry. 

And that, of course, was a very real beginning. 
As far as the great world was concerned, it was 
the beginning, for it knew nothing of the Gospel, 
the Gospel had no existence for it, until Jesus came 
teaching and preaching. But, as Dr Morison says, 
“Mark might have gone further back, and found 
other fountains, the feeders of the fountains at 
which he pauses.” That is to say, there are other 
11 
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Mark i. 1. “beginnings of the Gospel,” carrying us further 


Other “‘ Be- 
ginnings” 
of the 
Gospel: St 
Matthew’s 


—St John’s. 


back than this “beginning” of St Mark. Let 
us think for a moment of some of these other 
“beginnings.” 

(1) I turn to the Gospels by St Matthew and 
St Luke, and I find they “begin” with Bethlehem. 
The birth of the little Child “all amid the winter's 
snow” was to them the “beginning of the Gospel.” 
That was how the angel announced His birth, 
“Behold, I bring you Gospel ... there is born 
to you this day a Saviour” (Luke ii. 10, 11). 
And was it not true? Did not new hope and joy 
come into the world with the coming of that little 
Child? Trace back the pity and compassion and 
love that enrich the world to-day; you will find 
they have their fountain in Bethlehem! Indeed, 
the world dates its life from the birthday of Jesus. 
We put a.p. 1913 on our letters, as if the years 
before Christ came were scarcely worth the counting, 
and could not be reckoned as true life at all. Yes, 
it was the “beginning of the Gospel” for the world, 
when the Son of God emptied Himself, “took upon 
Him the form of a servant, and was made in the 
likeness of men” (Phil. ii. 7). 

(2) But I turn to the Gospel by St John, and I 
find that for his “beginning” he goes further back 
than Bethlehem. He travels beyond the region 
of time into the region of eternity. “In the 
beginning was the Word” (John i. 1), he writes, 
and at once transports to the glory which the Son 
had with the Father before the world began. And 
back to that eternity where John starts from we 
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shall have to travel, if we want to discover the Mark i, 1. 
absolute “beginning of the Gospel.” 

So we are led ever further back in our search for 
“the beginning:” from the Baptism first of all to 
the Birth, and then from the Birth to the Promises, 
and then from the Promises to the Eternal Purpose 
of God. For Jesus was “the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world” (Rev. xiii. 8), or, as Peter 
states it still more strikingly, He was “ pre-known 
from before the foundation of the world” (1 Peter 
i. 20). That is where the Gospel finds its real 
ultimate beginning, in “the determinate counsel 
and foreknowledge of God,” and who shall attempt 
to fix a date for that ? 

(3) And there is yet one other “beginning of the —In the 
Gospel,” viz., the beginning it has in the individual oa, 
soul. The Gospel has a new beginning when, as 
Paul would say, “Christ is formed” in a human 
heart. The Gospel began for Zacchzeus the day 
Christ lodged in his house. It began for Saul the 
day he heard the Lord’s voice on the way to 
Damascus. It began for Augustine the day he 
heard the child sing, “Take and read, take and 
read.” It began for John Wesley the day he felt 
his heart “strangely warmed ” in the little meeting- 
house in Aldersgate Street. 

Every time Christ is born in a man’s heart, the 
Gospel has a new beginring. And every other 
beginning of the Gospel—its beginning in the 
eternal purpose of God, its beginning at Bethlehem, 
its beginning at the Baptism—will be of none effect, 
as far as you, my reader, and I are concerned, 

13 
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Mark i. I. unless it has another “beginning” in you and 
me. 
This is the “ beginning” of the Gospel that saves 
a man—when the Christ of history becomes the 
Christ of the heart ; when the infinite love of God 
to the world in His son ceases to be a story, and 
becomes an experience. 


14 


II 
THE FORERUNNER 


‘As it is written in the Prophets, Behold, I send My 
messenger before Thy face, which shall prepare Thy way before 
Thee. The voice of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord, make His paths straight. John did 
baptize in the wilderness, and preach the baptism of repentance 
for the remission of sins. And there went out unto him all the 
land of Judea, and they of Jerusalem, and were all baptized of 
him in the river of Jordan, confessing their sins. And John 
was clothed with camel’s hair, and with a girdle of a skin about 
his loins ; and he did eat locusts and wild honey ; and preached, 
saying, There cometh One mightier than I after me, the latchet 
of whose shoes I am not worthy to stoop down and unloose. I 
indeed have baptized you with water: but He shall baptize you 
with the Holy Ghost.”—Mark i. 2-8. 


Tue preceding chapter dealt with “ the beginning Mark i. 
of the Gospel.” Mark finds his “beginning” in 2-8. 
our Lord’s first public appearance at the baptism 

of John. It is quite natural therefore that he 

should begin the story of our Lord's life with 

a brief account of the Forerunner and his 

work. 

Let us think together for a short time about that John the 
John of whom these verses speak. With his usual Baptist. 
habit of going straight to the point, Mark omits 
what the other Evangelists have to say about 
John’s birth and training, and introduces him to us 
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Other 
Preparers of 
the Way. 
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actually engaged in that stupendous work to which 
God had called him from the womb. 

And what was that work? It was the work 
of preparing the way for Jesus Christ. The 
commentators tell us that in the East the roads 
are usually so wretchedly kept that, whenever a 
royal personage wishes to visit any part of his 
dominions, a messenger must first of all be sent 
forward to make the road fit to travel on. And 
that is the function which Mark tells us (quoting 
the words of ancient prophecy) John fulfilled for 
Jesus. He went before Him to prepare the way. 
He travelled in advance to make things ready for 
the King’s coming. 

We are not to suppose that John was the only 
one who prepared the way. In a very deep and 
real sense all history prepared the way for Jesus. 
The Jewish nation, with its unconquerable hope of 
a coming Redeemer; the Greek nation, with its 
incomparable language; the Roman nation, with 
its system of law and its unifying of the peoples— 
all prepared the way for Jesus. And the preparation 
that we see on the broad field of world history, we 
see still more clearly when we concentrate our 
attention on sacred history. What is the Old 
Testament? It is just a record of how God had 
been preparing the way. Begin in Genesis with 
the first promise of the “seed of the woman” who 
is to bruise the serpent’s head, and read on till you 
come to Malachi with his announcement, “The 
Lord . . . shall suddenly come to His temple” (Mal. 
iii, 1), and you will see how by means of prophet 
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and psalmist and seer, God had been preparing the Mark i. 
way. In this respect John only comes at the end 2-8. 
of a long line. 

And yet John was in a very special sense our John’s Pre- 
Lord’s forerunner. John’s message was to the very “™7°"* 
same generation as that to which Christ preached. 

The men who flocked to John’s baptism were the 
men who subsequently listened to Christ. 

How did John prepare the way for Christ? By How He 

preaching the baptism of repentance. John’s Weares the 
preaching was terrible preaching. Sin was his : 
theme, and repentance his call. And by this 
terrible preaching he made straight the way of the 
Lord. It was sub-soil ploughing. He broke 
through the hard crust of conventionalism and 
self-righteousness, and made the ground of the 
heart soft and ready to receive the good seed of 
the Kingdom. And it is noticeable that it was 
from the ranks of those who had been baptised 
by John that our Lord gathered His first disciples. 
John had created within them a genuine sorrow 
for sin, an eager expectation of Messiah, and so 
when Jesus appeared they were ready to leave 
all and follow Him. 

It was a great work John did—but yet it was —A Great 
an imperfect work. It was a preparation, but it sib hag 
was only a preparation. John’s call to repentance paratory. 
was no satisfaction to the craving of the soul. It 
needed the Gospel to perfect and complete it. 

John was himself conscious of the imperfection of 

his work, and always pointed on towards a great 

Another who was to come. ‘There cometh after 
B 17 
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me He that is mightier than I, the latchet of whose 
shoes I am not worthy to stoop down and unloose. 
..» He shall baptise you with the Holy Ghost” 
(vers. 7, 8, R.V.). The utmost even the best of 
men can do is point to Jesus. 

For there is only One who can really cleanse and 
regenerate the soul—‘ He shall baptise you with 
the Holy Ghost and with fire.” “ With the Holy 
Ghost”—and except a man be born of water and 
of the Spirit, he cannot enter the Kingdom of God. 
“And with fire”—to burn out all the dross and 
uncleanness of the heart and to inspire us with 
flaming zeal. Is not this the baptism we all want ? 
For inward peace and efficiency in service, is not this 
the baptism we all want? This is the question of 
questions, Have ye received the Holy Ghost? For 
this gracious baptism we must look higher than 
man. We must look to the Greater One. 

“Tis Thine to cleanse the heart, 
To sanctify the soul— 


To pour fresh life in every part, 
And new create the whole.” 
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Ii 
THE BAPTISM 


“‘And it came to pass in those days, that Jesus came from 
Nazareth of Galilee, and was baptized of John in Jordan. And 
straightway coming up out of the water, He saw the heavens 
opened, and the Spirit like a dove descending upon Him: And 
there came a voice from heaven, saying, Thou art My beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased.” —Manrx i. 9-11. 


How plain and simple and matter-of-fact the Mark i. 
language of verse 9 is! And yet what a9-II. 
stupendous and altogether amazing event it A Great 
; é Suen vent 

chronicles! “And it came to pass in_ those simply told. 
days, that Jesus came from Nazareth of Galilee, 
and was baptised of John in Jordan” (ver. 9). 
For what kind of a baptism was John’s baptism? 
It was a baptism of repentance unto remission of 
sins. It was a baptism in which men made 
public confession of their sin, and cried to God to 
purge it away. But Jesus was “holy, harmless, 
undefiled, separate from sinners” (Heb. vii. 26). 
He “did no sin, neither was guile found in His 
mouth” (1 Pet. ii, 22). 

What did Jesus want at a baptism of repent- 
ance? According to Matthew’s account, John 
himself made protest against baptising Jesus. 
We do not read that he hesitated to baptise 
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Meaning 
of Christ’s 
Baptism, 


—An Antici- 
pation of 
Calvary. 
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anyone else. But when Jesus presented Himself 
he shrank from his office. His baptism was for 
the sinful, not for the sinless; for the vile, not 
for the holy. “I have need to be baptised of 
Thee,” he-cried, “and comest Thou to me?” 
(Matt. iii, 14). But Jesus gently put John’s 
objection aside, and the holy Lamb of God went | 
down into the water and shared in the baptism 
of publicans and sinners. 

What is the meaning of our Lord’s baptism? 
Perhaps the best commentary upon it is that deep 
word of St Paul, “Him Who knew no sin He made 
to be sin on our behalf; that we might become 
the righteousness of God in Him” (2 Cor. v. 21, 
R.V.). For Jesus, as for all the rest, it was a 
“baptism of repentance.” 

But whose sin could He repent of? For He 
had no sin. No! He had no sin of His own, 
but He had ours. He made confession in Jordan 
of your sin, my reader, and mine. For when 
Jesus entered our humanity, He so utterly and 
entirely identified Himself with us that He made 
our very sin His own. “ Himself took our infir- 
mities, and bare our sicknesses” (Matt. viii. 17). 
He who knew no sin gathered upon His head and 
His heart all the sin and shame of His brothers 
and sisters; “He hath borne our griefs, and carried 
our sorrows. . . . And the Lord hath laid on Him 
the iniquity of us all” (Isa. liii. 4, 6). 

If we want to understand the full meaning of 
the baptism, we must see in it an anticipation of 
Calvary. The same boundless love which on the 
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cross made our Lord offer sacrifice for sin, at the Mark i. 
Jordan constrained Him to make confession of the 9-11. 
sin of the race He had come to redeem. That was 

the central meaning of the baptism for Jesus. 

Mark proceeds to mention two significant events The Descent 
that accompanied it, viz., the descent of the Spirit °f te Spirit. 
and the Heavenly Voice. 

“Straightway coming up out of the water, he 
saw the heavens rent asunder, and the Spirit as a 
dove descending upon Him” (ver. 10, R.V.). The 
baptism marks our Lord’s definite entrance upon 
His Messianic work ; in the gift of the Spirit God 
furnishes Him with the equipment He needed for 
His high task. God never summons to a duty 
without supplying the necessary power. 

It was so even with His Beloved Son. Up to 
now Jesus had lived a quiet, normal life at 
Nazareth ; but after the baptism a change is to be 
noticed. He is equipped with the power of the 
Spirit. It was in the power of the Spirit He went 
into the wilderness to battle with Satan; it was in 
the power of the Spirit He came teaching and 
preaching in Galilee ; it was in the power of the 
Spirit He healed the sick and cast out devils and 
did His many mighty works. God summoned 
Him to a stupendous task. But He also equipped 
Him for it; “God giveth not the Spirit by measure 
unto Him” (John iii. 34). 

“Like a dove”; what an exquisite symbol! —“Likea 
The action of the Spirit is compared in the ~° 
Scriptures sometimes to the action of purifying and 
cleansing fire, sometimes to that of the mighty 
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Heavenly 
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wind, blowing the chaff away. These are figures 
of violence. But the Spirit descended on Jesus 
“like a dove.” What infinite gentleness and 
tenderness it suggests! Fit emblem for the Spirit 
of Him who never broke the bruised reed or 
quenched the smoking flax, and who was the 
“friend of publicans and sinners.” 

“And a voice came out of the heavens, Thou 
art my beloved Son, in Thee I am well pleased” 
(ver. 11, R.V.). What was it evoked this expression 
of the Divine pleasure? The voluntary humilia- 
tion of our Lord. We sometimes make foolish 
antagonisms between God and Christ, as if wrath 
characterised the One and love the Other. But 
God and Christ are one in their passion for the 
redemption of men. And when Christ at the 
baptism stooped to bear human sin, God was well 
pleased. 

“He that humbleth himself shall be exalted” 
(Luke xiv. 11), and it is then we are most truly 
God’s sons, when we share in our Lord’s baptism, 
and take upon our own hearts the burden and 
shame of human sin. 
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IV 
THE TEMPTATION 


“And immediately the Spirit driveth Him into the 
wilderness. And He was there in the wilderness forty days, 
tempted of Satan; and was with the wild beasts; and the 
angels ministered unto Him.” —Markx i. 12, 13. 


“Anp straightway the Spirit driveth Him forth Mark i. 
into the wilderness” (ver. 12, R.V.). The Spirit 12, 13- 
did this! The Spirit which in Jordan had bid arid 
descended upon Him like a dove. The firs : : 
thing the Spirit did was vehemently and violently 

to “cast Him forth” into the wilderness. 

What strange work for the Spirit to do! It 

reminds us that there is an austere and bracing 
side to the Spirit's ministry. We sing, “Gracious 
Spirit, tender Spirit, dwell with me.” But 
sometimes the Spirit comes as a “stern lawgiver.” 
We read in Scripture of the Spirit hindering, 
forbidding, binding. It is this austere side of 
the Spirit's ministry we get here. The Spirit 
“driveth Him forth into the wilderness.” 

“The Spirit driveth Him forth.” What does —Its_ 
this statement imply? Clearly this, there was a Meaning. 
Divine necessity for the Temptation. This fierce 
struggle in the wilderness, just as certainly as the 
death on the cross, took place by the determinate 
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Mark i. counsel and foreknowledge of God. Can we 


12, 13. discover wherein the “must needs” for this 
terrible experience lay? I think we may. 

—On the (1) First there was a “must needs” from God’s 

Side of God. 


side. Jesus was God’s chosen instrument for the 
redemption of the world and the establishment of 
His kingdom. But the redemption of the race 
was to be a costly business. It meant the bitter 
cross and everything that led up to it. And that 
was really the question that confronted our Lord 
in the wilderness. Was He ready to take God’s 
path to the throne? The threefold temptation, 
as recorded by the other evangelists, was really an 
appeal to Him to take a short cut to the throne, 
instead of travelling to it by the weary, rugged, 
blood-stained wa crucis. 

Tn vision it was revealed to our Lord what our 
redemption would cost. It was revealed to Him 
that it would mean rejection, scorn, Gethsemane, 
the cross. And the question was, whether Jesus 
was willing to do God’s will at such a price. It 
was the Father’s testing of the Son’s obedience 
and faith, He showed Him the bitter cup the 
Redeemer of Souls would have to drink. Privations, 
sorrows, bitter scorn, the life of toil, the mean 
abode, the faithless kiss, the crown of thorns— 
these were all ingredients in that bitter cup. And 
the Father showed them all to His Son in the 
wilderness, and said, “Art Thou able to drink of 
the cup?” And our Lord, counting the bitternesses, 
everyone, knowing all the pain and shame involved, 
answered His Father, “I am able.” 
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The Temptation 


(2) There was a further “must needs” in the Mark i. 
Temptation from man’s side. For Christ was to 12, 13- 
be not only God’s Messiah, He was also to be per sale ee 
our brother and friend. Now an untempted Christ 
could never be a friend for tempted folk. To be 
a true and helpful friend, it was necessary that He 
should be tempted in all points like as we are—for 
temptation plays a large part in every human life. 

Queen Victoria, in a letter to Lord Tennyson 

after the death of his eldest son, wrote, “I say 
from the depth of a heart which has suffered 
cruelly and lost almost all it cared for and loved 
best, I feel for you; I know what you and your 
dear wife are suffering.” The words that make 
that letter grateful and helpful are the words, 
“J know,” “I feel.” And Jesus passed through 
this struggle in the wilderness that He might be 
able to sympathise with us in our temptations. 
“T feel,’ Jesus cries to every struggling soul, “and 
I know.” 

“And He was with the wild beasts; and the Wild Beasts 
angels ministered unto Him” (ver. 13, R.V.), oT Anouk 
“ Wild beasts—angels ”—what a startling contrast ! 

“Wild beasts,” eager to rend and tear and devour, 
and “angels,” sent forth to minister for the sake 
of them that inherit salvation. They stand for 
the opposing forces at work in human souls, and 
in this great world of ours. There are wild beasts 
abroad. ‘My soul is among lions,” cries the 
Psalmist (Psa. lvii. 4). “The devil, as a roaring 
lion, walketh about, seeking whom he may devour” 
(1 Pet. v. 8), says the apostle. 
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Here is an extract from a letter about one who 
had just made a start in the Christian life—“She 
has absolutely no help at home, as her mother 
will not allow the name of Jesus to be mentioned.” 
Poor soul! She was among the “ wild beasts.” 

But let us not forget that there are also angels 
about us, always eager to help and succour and 
save. And they come to us at our need, as they 
came to Jesus in the wilderness; as they came to 
Him again in the Garden; as they came to Peter 
on the eve of what was meant to be his execution; 
as they came to Paul when threatened with 
shipwreck. “He shall give His angels charge 
over Thee” (Psa. xci. 11). And after all the 
angels are mightier than the wild beasts. Where 
sin abounds, grace doth much more abound. 

In the great conflict Jesus overcame. He “was 
in all points tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin” (Heb. iv. 15). His victory is prophetic of 
ours. We too, in the strength of God, may “tread 
the powers of darkness down, and win the well- 
fought. day.” 


- 
JOHN AND JESUS 


“Now, after that John was putin prison, Jesus came into 
Galilee, preaching the gospel of the kingdom of God, and 
saying, The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand : 
repent ye, and believe the gospel.” MARK i. 14, 15, 


Tue “delivering up” of John just when he was Mark i. 
at the very height of his usefulness and power must 14, 15. 
have seemed to thousands in Palestine to be mere John and the 
and sheer tragedy. But it often happens that anes. sgt 
“when the half gods go, the gods arrive,” and so 
the imprisonment of John was but the signal for 
the appearance of Jesus. 

When Herod shut up John in prison he probably 
thought he had silenced the one and only brave 
witness for purity and truth. When the people 
who loved John and believed in him heard that 
he had been so shut up, they probably thought 
that the great work he had begun was bound 
to come to an end. But Herod’s hope and the 
people’s fears were alike disappointed. Though 
John was silenced, God still had His witness. 
Though one worker was removed, God had 
Another ready to carry on the work. “ Now after 
that John was delivered up, Jesus came” (ver. 
14, R.V.) The silencing of the Baptist opened 
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the lips of Him who spake as never yet man 
spake. 

How futile it is to try to stifle the truth and 
fight against the progress of the kingdom! God’s 
work will never be allowed to come to a stand for 
lack of workers! The Sanhedrin stoned Stephen, 
but after Stephen came Paul. John Hus was 
burned in Constance, and Savonarola was gibbeted 
in Florence, but after Hus and Savonarola came 
Martin Luther. Mary kindled fires for Protestant 
confessors: she burned Latimer, Ridley, Hooper, 
Cranmer, in the hope of burning out Protestantism 
with them; but God raised one after another to 
continue their witness, and our free Protestant 
England is the result. It is ever so; God buries 
His workmen, but carries on his work. After 
John comes Jesus. 

“Jesus came into Galilee, preaching the Gospel 
of God” (ver. 14, R.V.) Jesus came to calTy on 
John’s work, and yet with a great difference. 

John’s message was a stern one. It was his 
business to do what the old Scottish preachers 
called “law work,” to beget conviction of sin ; 
but the message of Jesus was a Gospel ; it was 
glad tidings, it was good news. It was “the 
Gospel of God” He preached; the Gospel, that 
is, which originated with God, or which He received 
from God. It was a message of “ pure mercy and 
of infinite love.” 

And the mercy and love were specially revealed 
in the fact that the kingdom of God, long promised 
and long expected, was about to be established, 
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But how different a kingdom it was from that Mark i. 
which the Jews had looked for! “Jesus came 14 15- 
preaching!” Preaching! What the Jews looked 

for was a prince who should come with a sword in 

his hand. Instead of that Jesus come preaching! 

He addressed Himself not to the political passions, 

but to the consciences of men. The kingdom He 

came to establish was not a kingdom of earthly 
majesty, it was a kingdom of souls. 

What are the conditions of entrance into this Conditions 
kingdom? “Repent ye,” said Jesus, “ and believe wees 
in the Gospel.” “Repent ”—that is John’s call Kingdom : 
taken up and repeated by Christ. And “repent a Repentance 
means more than being sorry for sin, it means the 
repudiation of it, “Lord, the half of my goods 
I give to the poor ”_that is repenting. ‘“ What 
things were gain to me, these I counted loss for 
Christ ’—that is repenting. “ Burn them,” said a 
convert in the Welsh Revival, handing to his 
minister three gambling-clubs’ membership tickets 
—that is repenting. And let us settle it with our 
hearts, there is no entering the kingdom without 
repenting. 

“ Repent and believe.” Repentance is incomplete —Faith. 
without faith. John left it at “repent.” Jesus 
added a new article, “and believe in the Gospel.” 

John said, “Put your sin away.” Jesus added, “and 
receive into your souls the love and mercy of God.” 

Believe in the Gospel! Believe in the goodness 
and the mercy of God. “The Son of God... 
loved me, and gave Himself for me ” (Gal. ii. 20)— 
believe in that. 
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Do we believe in it? It isa simple and quiet 
faith in this Gospel that brings peace and joy. Dr 
Johnson repented many a time, as his diaries bear 
witness. He was constantly bemoaning his sins. 
But it was not till he came to his dying bed that 
he really found peace. 

A clergyman wrote to him as he lay in his last 
illness to this effect: “I say to you, in the language 
of the Baptist, ‘Behold the Lamb of God.’” 

“ Does it say so?” murmured Johnson. “Read 
it again.” 

And the word about J esus, the Lamb of God, in 
love bearing the burden of human sin, brought 
quiet comfort to his heart; and as we believe in 
the same glorious Gospel we too shall enter into 
peace. 
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THE CALL OF THE FIRST 
DISCIPLES 


‘*Now as He walked by the sea of Galilee, He saw Simon and 
Andrew his brother casting a net into the sea: for they were 
fishers. And Jesus said unto them, Come ye after Me, and I 
will make you to become fishers of men. And straightway they 
forsook their nets, and followed Him. And when He had gone 
alittle farther thence, He saw James the son of Zebedee, and 
John his brother, who also were in the ship mending their nets. 
And straightway He called them: and they left their father 
Zebedee in the ship with the hired servants, and went after 
Him,”—Mark i. 16-20. 


THis was by no means the first meeting between Mark i, 
Jesus and these two pairs of brothers. This 16-20. 
is a case in which, to make the story rational, The Master 
we must compare Scripture with Scripture. Nagin 
For we cannot conceive of these men leaving 
their boats and their nets, and in the case of 
two of them, their father and mother as well, 
had it been a complete and utter stranger 
who said to them, “Come ye after Me.” At 
the back of this call of Christ and the unhesi- 
tating obedience of the men called, there lies a 
whole history of the growth and maturing of 
faith. 
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To begin with, they had been disciples of the 
Baptist. To two of them John had pointed out 
Jesus as He walked and said, “‘ Behold the Lamb 
of God,” with the result that they followed Jesus ; 
and the effect of their speech with Jesus was that 
they went in search of their nearest and best, 
saying, “‘ We have found Messiah.” 

Then, in addition to the testimony of John, they 
had been eye-witnesses of some of Christ’s won- 
derful works. The turning of the water into wine 
at Cana, the healing of the nobleman’s son, the 
miraculous draught of fishes, are all probably to be 
dated before this incident. Faith had been for 
weeks and possibly months maturing in their 
hearts—first the blade, then the ear, then the full 
corn in the ear. 

These men followed Christ because they had 
already discovered that He was worth following. 
We often make an antithesis between faith and 
reason. But the faith that makes a man follow 
Christ is the highest reason. For all the centuries 
combine to assert that Christ is worthy. The 
multitude of the redeemed in heaven sing, 
“Worthy is the Lamb that was slain!” They 
followed Him through great tribulation, through 
Gethsemanes and up Calvaries, but they never 
regretted their obedience. “He is worthy!” 
they cry. 

Peter and James and John and Andrew never 
repented their obedience to Christ’s call. Follow- 
ing Christ’s call brought James to the scaffold 
in Jerusalem, and John to exile in Patmos, 
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and Peter to the cross in Rome. But though it Mark i. 
entailed upon them a hard life and a bloody death, 16-20. 
that is the word they cry to us—“ He is worthy! ” 

When Professor Elmslie lay a-dying he said to 

his wife, “ Kate, God is love, all love. Kate, we 

will tell everybody that—but especially our own 

boy.” What a testimony from a dying-bed! It 

was a modern Christian repeating the witness of 
prophets, saints, and martyrs, and saying, “ Christ 

is worthy !” 

Faith in Christ comes commended to us by the 
testimony of the centuries. He gives joy and 
peace in life; He gives triumph in death. And 
no one else and nothing else does. To leave all 
and follow Christ is not foolishness, it is the 
supremest reason. 

“Come ye after me,” said J esus, “and I will make Their new 
you to become fishers of men” (ver. 17). What rier ena 
an exaltation this is! From fishers to fishers of 
men. But that is ever Christ’s way. He dignifies 
and exalts our calling. Notice, Christ does not 
destroy, He converts. He does not destroy the 
qualities of watchfulness and alertness these men 
_ had gained by their business as fishermen. He 
turns them to higher uses, “ Henceforth ye shalt 
catch men.” 

What is your gift—song? You shall sing for —And Ours. 
Him! Speech? You shall become a preacher of 
Salvation. Sympathy? You shall minister to his 
sick and poor. What are you—a builder? You 
shall help to build the temple of God. A soldier? 

You shall fight the good fight of the faith A 
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servant? You shall be a bond-servant of Christ. 
Our Lord never destroys a faculty. He consecrates 
and exalts it. 

“Fishers of men!” And that is what we all 
ought to be; we are saved that we may become 
saviours. Notice how these men at once began to 
fish for others. Andrew went and called his own 
brother Simon; John went off and fetched James. 
Have we begun to fish for men? Have we ever 
laid hold of a soul for Christ? The joy of 
“catching a man alive” —there is nothing on 
earth to equal it. 

How shall we become “fishers of men?” Not 
by our own cleverness or skill. “I will make you 
to become fishers of men,” says our Lord. “I will 
make you”—that is the equipment. If we want 
to be successful fishers of men, we must go to 
Jesus Christ for the necessary qualifications. “Not 
by might, nor by power, but by My Spirit, saith 
the Lord of Hosts” (Zech. iv. 6). 
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THE AUTHORITY OF CHRIST 


‘‘And they went into Capernaum; and straightway on the 
Sabbath day He entered into the synagogue, and taught. And 
they were astonished at His doctrine: for He taught them as one 
that had authority, and not as the scribes. . .. And immediately 
His fame spread abroad throughout all the region round about 
Galilee,” —Mark i. 21, 22, 28. 


Tus paragraph gives us an account of our Lord’s Mark i. 
first appearance as a preacher in the synagogue at 21, 22, 28. 
Capernaum, and also of a mighty work He BLS eae 
performed at the close of His sermon. Both the Teaching : 
sermon and the miracle produced a profound With | 

3 5 i uthority. 
impression upon the crowd; and the impression 

produced in each case was the impression of 
authority. At the close of the sermon “they 

were atonished,” Mark tells us; for He taught 

them as having authority, and not as the scribes” 

(ver. 22, R.V.). When they saw the demoniac 

restored to self-possession, “‘ they were all amazed, 

. saying, What is this? a new teaching! With 
authority He commandeth even the unclean spirits, 
and they obey Him” (ver. 27, R.V.). 

Here, then, we get Jesus Christ as the His _ 
Authoritative Teacher. What kind of an authority peas of 
was it Jesus Christ possessed? (1) It was the 
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authority of character. The scribes had the kind 
of authority that comes from office. But it was 
not that kind of authority Jesus wielded. He had 
no office. He had not, as we should say, been 
trained for the ministry. He had never been 
ordained. He came straight from the carpenter's 
shop. And yet when He spoke, men felt there 
was an authority about His words they never felt 
in the words of the scribes, their official teachers. 
It was the authority of character, of a pure and 
holy personality. In the presence of Jesus men 
felt themselves instinctively in the presence of a 
Holy Person. That was why the traffickers in the 
Temple tumbled out in disordered flight before 
Him. That was why Pilate feared and trembled 
before Him. The human spirit is keenly sensitive 
to moral condition. And the people, as they 
listened, felt behind the words of Jesus all the 
tremendous force a holy character wields. 

(2) It was the authority of perfect knowledge. 
In a sense the scribes had authority, for they 
were the recognised masters of the Law, and the 
teachers of Divine truth. But Christ’s authority 
was completely different. 

“Not as the scribes.” The scribes taught, shall 
we say, at second hand. They buttressed every 
statement by quoting the Law and tradition. But 
Jesus never quotes the Law and the Prophets in 
support of His statements. He abrogates, alters, 
amends, enlarges the law of Moses on the strength 
of His own apse dixit. He lays down laws— 
declares truth with the assurance of intimate 
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and first-hand knowledge. He speaks on the Mark i. 
tremendous themes of God and the soul, of 2%, 22; 28. 
duty and destiny, with the authority of One 

who knew. 

There is never a “perhaps” or ‘it may be”; 
there is never a guess or surmise in the speech 
of Christ. All is calm, authoritative, sure. He 
moves amongst the great problems of the soul as 
one who is perfectly at home. “I say unto you” 

—that is His formula. “He spoke as having 
authority” — it was the authority of perfect 
knowledge. 

But it was not authoritative speech alone the His | 

people discovered in Jesus, but (3) authoritative Authonty 
power as well. At a word from Him “the 
unclean spirit, tearing him and crying with a 
loud voice, came out of him” (ver. 26, R.V.). 
If the sermon revealed Him as the Authoritative 
Teacher, the miracle revealed Him as the Alnughty 
Deliwerer. He has authority over every evil spirit. 
He can break every chain of evil. He can release 
every prisoner in Satan’s bondage held. This is a 
revelation every whit as welcome as the former. 
For man is not simply in the dark, and longs to 
see; he is bound, and wants to be freed. 

This double aspect of Christ’s authority exactly A Provision 
meets our human need. Our two great desires tes 
are these: certitude in the realm of truth, and 
deliverance from the thraldom of evil. Men crave 
to know; they want certitude; they long to be 
sure. And to them Christ presents Himself as 
the Truth, God’s Everlasting Yea, the answer to 
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Marki. all their questioning. And they crave to be 

21, 22, 28. delivered. And to them Christ presents Himself 
as One who has authority over every unclean 
spirit. Does a man cry in his bitter bondage, 
“Who shall deliver me”? We can answer with 
the apostle, “Thanks be to God, which giveth 
us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ” 
(1 Cor. xv. 57). 
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‘* And forthwith, when they were come out of the synagogue, 
they entered into the house of Simon and Andrew, with James 
and John. But Simon’s wife’s mother lay sick of a fever, 
and anon they tell Him of her. And He came and took her by 
the hand, and lifted her up; and immediately the fever left her, 
and she ministered unto them.”—Manrk i. 29-81. 


“Anp straightway ” ; so our brief paragraph begins Mark i. 
in the Revised Version. And that word “straight- 29-31. 
way” at once arrests and interests me. A Word of 

The commentators tell us the word is character- S8#fcance. 
istic of St Mark’s eager and vivid literary style. 
But it is really much more than an indication of St 
Mark’s active and bustling mind ; it is a revelation 
of the ceaseless activity of our Lord’s life. 

He had just been teaching in the synagogue, 
giving them an illustration of His power that 
left the people dumb with amazement; and 
“straightway” in Simon’s house He _ performs 
another mighty deed, and gives another proof of 
His mercy and grace. In our Lord’s life one 
miracle follows another; one great deed treads 
upon the heels of another. 

This word “straightway ” illustrates, shall I say, The master’s 
the “pace” of our Lord’s life. He had no slack Life. 
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time; He had no intervals of ease; He had no 
holidays from service. Our Lord had an abid- 
ing sense of the urgency and pressure of life. 
“J have a baptism to be baptised with,” He 
said once, “and how am I straitened till it be 
accomplished” (Luke xii. 50). “How am I 
straitened!” — what a tremendous urgency the 
phrase implies! And so He gave Himself to 
service with a devotion that filled all who beheld 
Him with wonder and awe. 

What an example our Lord sets to us! We are 
slow, and slack, and listless. We sit at ease in 
Zion. We let opportunity slip, instead of buying 
it up. Here is the motto for the Christian— 
“straightway.” John Ruskin had on his desk, 
confronting him whenever he stood by it, the 
words, “Do it now.” The Christian might grave 
this word “straightway” on the tables of his 
heart. Now is always the accepted time; now 
is always the day of salvation. 

“And straightway, when they were come out of 
the synagogue, they came into the house of Simon 
and Andrew” (ver. 29, R.V.). What a privilege 
was Simon’s! How we envy the opportunities 
that fell to the lot of Simon and Zacchzous and the 
sisters of Bethany! And yet why envy them ? 
For the same happy privilege may be ours. “If a 
man love Me, he will keep My words: and My 
Father will love him, and We will come unto him, 
and make Our abode with him” (John xiv. 23). 
They came into Simon’s house, and in Simon’s house 
our Lord continued His ministry 
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“Now Simon’s wife’s mother lay sick of a fever ; Mark i. 
and straightway they tell Him of her: and He 29-3!. 
came and took her by the hand, and raised her up ; rae ape cs 
and the fever left her” (vers. 30, 31, R.V.). It bis” 
Matthew Henry who says, commenting on this 
story, that, “Whenever Christ comes, He comes to 
do good, and will be sure to pay richly for His 
entertainment.” And that is quite true. But 
never does He pay so richly as when a guest in a 
house of grief. Simon’s house was such a house 
that day. And immediately upon our Lord’s entry 
they tell Him their trouble. And they had no 
sooner told it to Him than He removed it—“ He 
came and took her by the hand; and the fever 
left her.” 

Simon one day talked a little boastfully about 
the sacrifices he and his friends made when they 
followed Christ. And our Lord replied that there 
was no one who had left houses or mother or 
brethren or sisters or children or lands, who 
would not receive a hundredfold. Simon was 
receiving some of the hundredfold that day ! 

All our homes at some time or another become Christ in the 

homes of grief. But if Jesus is a guest, how ag of 
richly He pays for His entertainment! For when 
we tell Him, somehow or other the burden is lifted. 
Not that the sickness, or whatever be the particular 
cause of anxiety, is at once removed, but the pain 
and grief are assuaged, and a blessed peace fills the 
soul. 

How can the effect be better expressed than in 
the words the evangelist uses about Peter’s wife's 
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mother—“ the fever left her” ? That is exactly it! 
In the midst of our troubles and grief, when we 
feel the healing, cooling touch of Christ, the fever 
—the ache, the pain—passes out of our souls. 

“The fever left her, and straightway she 
ministered unto them.” The first use she made of 
her newly-recovered strength was to minister to 
Jesus and His disciples. This is an illustration 
of what ought to be a universal rule. We are 
“saved to serve.” Healing and life are given to 
us that we may use them in the holy service of 
Christ. 

One commentator suggests that the serving on 
the part of Simon’s wife’s mother is the proof of 
the reality and completeness of the healing. If 
service is the proof evidence of healing, how does 
it stand with us? Are we serving? If not, is it 
certain that we have been healed? “We know,” 
says St John, “that we have passed out of death 
into life, because we love the brethren” (1 John 
iii. 14, R.V.). 
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‘** And at even, when the sun did set, they brought unto Him 
all that were diseased, and them that were possessed with devils. 
And all the city was gathered together at the door. And He 
healed many that were sick of divers diseases, and cast out many 
devils ; and suffered not the devils to speak, because they knew 
Him. And in the morning, rising up a great while before day, 
He went out, and departed into a solitary place, and there 
prayed.”—Mark i, 32-35. 


OnE of the most difficult things in the religious Mark i. 
life is to keep the balance true as between 32-35. 
service and devotion, between work and _ prayer. ore and 
Instances of failure to preserve the true balance aie isn 
quickly suggest themselves. On the one hand 

there is the monk, who spends his days in the 
cloistered cell, who has sacrificed service to 
devotion. His is an ill-balanced life in the 

one direction. Then on the other hand there is 

the man who is so occupied with his manifold 

activities and philanthropies that he is too busy 

to pray. His is an ill-balanced life in the 

opposite direction. 

But what a beautifully-balanced life these verses The 
reveal! Verses 32, 33 and 34 show Christ to us Apr ae 
in the midst of His activities; verse 35 shows Christ. 
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Him to us in the midst of His devotions. In 
the evening He is busy with the crowd; in the 
morning before the dawn He is alone with God. 
Christ's piety issued in practical service. His 
practical service was nourished and sustained by 
His piety. In our Lord’s life, service and com- 
munion, work and prayer, each had its due and 
proper place. His was a perfectly “balanced” life. 

Here we have, to begin with, a picture of Christ 
in the midst of His activities. What a Sabbath 
this was in the history of Christ! How crowded 
with work! First of all He preached in the 
synagogue ; and let us never forget Christ's life- 
blood was in every sermon He preached. Then 
He cast the evil spirit out of the demoniac. 
Then after leaving the synagogue yet another 
call had been made on His compassion, and He 
had healed Simon’s wife’s mother. And let us 
never forget that what is true of Christ’s 
sermons is also true of Christ's miracles—they 
cost. Power, one of the evangelists tells us, 
went forth from Him (Luke viii. 46, R.V.). Every 
act of healing was a drain upon His vitality. It 
cost Him life to restore life to others. 

Now if that be so He must have been a tired 
Christ that Sabbath evening. The day had cost 
Him much in desire and compassion and sympathy, 
and He might fairly claim to have earned His 
rest. But it is not of rest we read, but of new 
and costly activities. “At even, when the sun 
did set, they brought unto Him all that were sick, 
and them that were possessed with devils. And 
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all the city was gathered together at ‘the door,’ Mark i. 
(vers. 32, 33, R.V.). 32-35. 

All the city at the door, and within a tired 

Christ! But he makes no mention of weariness. 
Out of Simon’s house into the midst of that 
pathetic crowd He passes, carrying healing and 
blessing with Him. What tireless activity is this ! 
Christ spent Himself in the service of men. He 
lived under the constraint of a great urgency. “We 
must work the works of Him that sent Me while it 
is day: the night cometh, when no man can work” 
(John ix. 4, R.V.). 

And side by side with this picture of Christ in the The Worker 

midst of His activities, we have a picture of Christ #* Prayer. 
in the midst of His devotions. “In the morning, 
a great while before day, He rose up and went out, 
and departed into a desert place, and there prayed ” 
(ver. 35, R.V.). There is the most close and 
intimate connexion between the one picture and 
the other. 

I was once taken through the engineering shops 
in the Devonport dockyard. I saw innumerable 
machines busy at various kinds of work, most of 
them making considerable noise in the process: 

Then my conductor took me to a room which by 
contrast was almost silent, where a great engine 
was working smoothly and quietly. 

“This,” said he, “is the power-room.” In that ‘The 
quiet room I found the secret of the multifarious bhai 
activities of the machines in the various shops. 

In verses 32-34, Mark has been showing us our 
Lord’s various activities. In verse 35 he takes us 
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to the “power-room.” Back of all the activities 
of the synagogue and the street lay a life of secret 
prayer. In communion with His Father, Jesus 
refreshed and renewed Himself for further labour 
and toil amongst men. “A great while before 
day ”—Jesus made time for prayer! He snatched 
it from His sleep. 

What an object-lesson as to the indispensable 
necessity of prayer! We realise the obligation of 
service in these days, and consequently we have 
become very “busy.” But are we neglecting the 
“ power-room”? We must keep the balance true. 
We must never become too busy to pray. | 

“This kind,” said our Lord, “can come out by 
nothing, save by prayer” (Mark ix. 29, R.V.). 
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THE PHILANTHROPY OF 
JESUS 


*‘And Simon and they that were with him followed after 
Him. And when they had found Him, they said unto Him, All 
men seek for Thee. And He said unto them, Let us go into the 
next towns, that I may preach there also: for therefore came I 
forth. And He preached in their synagogues throughout 
all Galilee, and cast out devils.” Mark i, 36-39. 


Our Lord had, according to verse 35, “risen up a Mark i. 
great while before day,’ and had departed into a 36-39. 
desert place to pray. He had stolen out while In search of 
His disciples were asleep. It was only when, gE 
with the dawning of the day, those who had sick 
folk in the city, and who had not received Christ’s 
healing grace on the previous evening, began to 
knock at the door and inquire for Him, that the 
disciples discovered He was not there. And then 
they pursued—that is the Greek word—in hot 
haste after Jesus. 

Incidentally let us notice what a tribute there is 
here to the character of Jesus. These four disciples 
knew exactly where to look for Him. They had 
already become acquainted with His prayer habits. 
They knew His love for quiet and solitary 
communion. And so when He was missing, 
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they went straight to the place of prayer to look 
for Him. 

“They pursued after Him.” What an illustration 
this is of the difficulties of communion! ‘‘Scarcely 
can we turn aside,” our hymn says, “for one brief 
hour of prayer.” Jesus could “scarcely turn aside.” 
It was with difficulty He found His “quiet time.” 
Something or other—the clamour of the multitude, 
the cares of the world—was always following Him 
even into the desert place. We know this 
difficulty too. What between the claims of 
business and family, social and church duties, we 
have no leisure for the “quiet time.” Every hour 
we are “ pursued ” by something or other. Never- 
theless, we must make time for prayer. Meal 
times and prayer times, as the old saying puts it, 
are not lost times. 

“All men are seeking Thee,” said Peter, half 
petulantly and reproachfully. And by that he 
meant that the people of Capernaum wanted 
to hear more of the wonderful Teacher, and to 
see more of the wonderful Healer who had go 
astonished them the day before. But Peter spoke 
better than he knew, 

“All men are seeking Thee.” Does not this express 
the attitude of the wide world? Is it not Christ the 
world is wanting? Men are not able always to 
interpret their own needs, but is it not true that— 


“Far and wide, though all unknowing, 
Pants for Thee each mortal breast ; 
Human tears for Thee are flowing, 
Human hearts in Thee would rest”? 
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I read in John’s Gospel of certain Greeks who Mark i. 
came to Philip saying, “Sir, we would see Jesus ” 36-39- 
(John xii. 21). I read in Henry Drummond’s 
biography that the message the Japanese gave 
him to bring over to England was this, “Give us 
your Christ.” “ALL men are seeking Thee.” 
Christ is the common and universal need. 

“All are seeking Thee,” said Peter; but Jesus 
did not promptly return with them to Capernaum, 
all seething with expectancy and excitement. 

“Let us go,” was His reply, “elsewhere into Our Lord’s 
the next towns, that I may preach there also” *°P!Y- 
(ver. 38, R.V.). “Behold,” says one old com- 
mentator, remarking on this answer of our Lord, 

“the philanthropy of Christ.” 

The old commentator is quite right. That is 
what shines out of this answer, the philanthropy— 
the broad and all-embracing love for men—that 
filled Christ’s heart. Peter’s appeal was a selfish 
appeal. He would have confined Christ’s ministra- 
tions to Capernaum. But Christ had a larger 
heart and a broader sympathy and a wider outlook 
than His disciple. “Let us go elsewhere,” He said. 

Our Lord was always thinking of the “else- The Wider 
where.” When the minds of His disciples are full Fi#!4s- 
of Capernaum, He is thinking of the “elsewhere ” 
of Galilee. When their minds are full of Judea, 

He is thinking of the “elsewhere” of Samaria. 

And when they have taken in the “elsewhere” of 

Samaria, He journeys with them to Tyre and 

Sidon, to remind them of the “elsewhere” of the 

wide world. “Other sheep,” He said, “I have, 
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which are not of this fold: them also I must bring ” 
(John x. 16). 

“Let us go elsewhere.” In His larger sympathies 
the Master wants His disciples to share. A young 
missionary came home invalided. His friends 
thought that under the circumstances a home 
pastorate would be the best thing for him, but he 
himself longed and fretted to get back. 

“Why do you wish to return?” said one of them 
to him. 

“Because,” was the reply, “I can’t sleep for 
thinking of them.” He felt the call and the pull 
and the appeal of the “elsewhere.” Do we? Do 
we share in the philanthropy of Christ? Christ is 
ever on the march to the regions beyond, to the 
“elsewhere,” and if we would enjoy His company 
we must keep step with Him. 
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““And there came a leper to Him, beseeching Him, and 
kneeling down to Him, and saying unto Him, If Thou wilt, 
Thou canst make meclean. And Jesus, moved with compassion, 
put forth His hand, and touched him, and saith unto him, I 
will; be thouclean. And as soonas He had spoken, immediately 
the leprosy departed from him, and he was cleansed. And He 
straitly charged him, and forthwith sent him away; And saith 
unto him, See thou say nothing to any man: but go thy way, 
show thyself to the priest, and offer for thy cleansing those things 
which Moses commanded, for a testimony unto them. But he 
went out, and began to publish it much, and to blaze abroad the 
matter, insomuch that Jesus could no more openly enter into the 
city, but was without in desert places: and they came to Him 
from every quarter.” —Mark i. 40-45, 


Wuart a revelation, not simply of the power but Mark i. 
of the exquisite tenderness of Christ, this story 40-45. 
gives us! With a superb and daring faith the ribeicl oe ae 
leper cried, “If Thou wilt (or willest), Thou canst Power. 
make me clean,” and in response our Lord said, 
“J will; be thou made clean” (vers. 40, 41, R.V.). 
But that was not all He did. It would have been 
sufficient, we know. Our Lord could with a word 
and at a distance have cleansed this man of his 
loathsome plague. That would have showed His 
power. But He did more than that. “Being 
moved with compassion, He stretched forth His 
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hand, and touched him;” and that showed His 
love (ver. 41, R.V.). 

All the evangelists make special note of the 
“touch.” It is in the “touch” that the real glory 
of Christ is seen. It is in the “touch” His 
compassion shines forth. Our Lord could have 
kept this man at a distance. He could have flung 
the gift of healing to him, as we fling a bone to a 
dog; and by so doing He might have hurt the 
man’s soul while healing his body. But that is 
never Christ's way. ‘‘Moved with compassion, 
He stretched forth His hand, and touched him,” 


cand by that touch He brought healing to his soul 


as well as cleansing to his body. It showed the 
leper that he had in Jesus not simply a Healer but 
a Lover of his soul. 

It is Dr Dale who calls attention to this fact— 
that it is not in the words of Christ we find the 
fuller and deeper revelation of the divine compas- 
sion, but in His deeds. ‘‘I doubt,” Dr Dale says, 
“whether Christ ever said anything about the 
divine compassion more perfectly beautiful or more 
pathetic than had been said by the writer of the 
103rd Psalm— Like as a father pitieth his children, 
so the Lord pitieth them that fear Him.’” But 
new wonders of compassion, infinite reaches and 
depths of compassion, are revealed in our Lord’s 
deeds. And amongst the actions of Christ that 
disclose the wealth of His compassion is this, “He 
stretched forth His hand, and touched him.” Him! 
that poor, loathsome, abject creature, who had not 
felt the pressure of a clean hand upon him for 
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years. Yet it was he whom Jesus stretched forth Mark i. 
His hand and touched. It was not necessary for 49-45- 
the healing of his body; no, this was love for the 
enriching and gladdening of his soul. 

“He stretched forth His hand, and touched The One 

him.” But did not the Law say that contact with Undefiled. 
a leper caused defilement? Yes, it did. But 
Jesus touches corruption, and yet contracts no 
taint. We have an old proverb to the effect that 
a man cannot touch pitch without being defiled. 
And Paul quotes a saying, to much the same 
purpose, from an old Greek play when telling 
the Corinthians that “evil communications corrupt 
good manners” (1 Cor. xv. 33). And yet Jesus 
was constantly touching what men would call 
“itch” without defilement. Look at him here. 
He lays His hand on the leper’s loathsome flesh 
and contracts no taint; instead of that, the leper 
receives cleansing from His purity. 

Indeed, this is a parable of what Jesus was The Miracle 
doing all through His life. He was continually ee 
“touching the leper.” What was His Incarnation ? 

It was a case of “‘touching the leper.” He ‘took 
hold” upon the seed of Abraham. He was found 
in the likeness of sinful flesh, And yet He 
contracted no defilement. He dwelt amongst 
men, “holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from 
sinners.” And all through His earthly career, 
was He not continually and deliberately “ touching 
the leper”? He went and sat at meat with 
publicans and sinners; what is that but “touching 
the leper”? “ Zacchaus, make haste and come 
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down, for to-day I must abide at thy house;” 
what was that but “touching the leper”? And 
yet Jesus never brought a smudge or a stain upon 
His perfect purity. Instead of that His purity 
cleansed the sinners and lepers whom he touched. 

Can we not understand how it was Jesus was 
able not only to touch the sinner without 
defilement, but by His very purity uplifted and 
saved him? He came to be the Lamb without 
spot and without blemish ; to live for, to die for 
others. God gave not the Spirit “by measure unto 
Him” (John iii. 34). And we, too, if we be filled 
with the Spirit, may live even in Sardis and not 
“defile our garments.” 
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** And again He entered into Capernaum after some days ; and 
it was noised that He was in the house. And straightway many 
were gathered together, insomuch that there was no room to 
Teceive them, no, not so much as about the door: and He 
preached the word unto them. And they come unto Him, 
bringing one sick of the palsy, which was borne of four. And 
when they could not come nigh unto Him for the press, they 
uncovered the roof where He was: and when they had broken it 
up, they let down the bed wherein the sick of the palsy lay. 
When Jesus saw their faith, He said unto the sick of the palsy, 
Son, thy sins be forgiven thee.”—MARrk ii. 1-5. 


It is a striking thing that in this story of the Mark ii. 
healing of the paralytic the sufferer himself plays I-5. 
a very small part. It would, perhaps, scarcely be The Four 
true to say he was entirely passive; for Christ Ee ci 
could not have spoken to him as He did had 
there not been some kind of faith and wistful 
longing in his soul. At the same time, it is quite 
obvious that the main interest of the story gathers, 
not around the paralytic, but around his four 
friends and our blessed Lord. The story is so 
replete with points that claim our notice, that, 
we had better, in this chapter, confine ourselves to 
a study of the four friends and their action. 
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1. What true and genuine friends these men 
were! Theirs was no fair-weather friendship. 
They stood by their friend in his hour of need 
and deep distress. That is the badge and sign 
of a true friendship—it bears the strain of 
misfortune and reverse. “I call you not servants 
... but... friends,” said Jesus to His disciples 
(John xv. 15). And in another verse we find the 
reason why our Lord bestowed this honourable 
title upon them. “ Ye are they,” He said, “which 
have continued with Me in My temptations” 
(Luke xxii. 28). 

At the commencement of His career Christ had 
multitudes of admirers and followers. But as trials 
came thronging in, and as opposition deepened, 
these people turned their backs upon Him and 
deserted Him in shoals. But amid the wholesale 
desertion of the crowds the apostles remained 
staunch and true; and their loyalty to their 
Master in His day of trouble proved the 
genuineness of their friendship. For it was just 
on the eve of the Cross and Passion that Christ 
gave them that honourable name. “Ye are they 
which have continued with Me in My temptations. 
No longer do I call you servants, but I have called 
you friends.” And these four men had the same 
claim to that honourable title. They continued 
with their friend in the time of his trouble and 
distress. 

Notice, too, how they fulfilled the highest office 
of friendship. They had heard of Christ’s power, 
and they determined they would carry their friend 
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to Him. They were ready to do anything to bring Mark ii. 
back health and vigour to his wasted and stricken 1-5. 
frame. And that is again a mark of a genuine 
friendship—it always seeks the good of the loved 

one. It is always plotting and scheming for the 
well-being of the friend. That was how John 
Robinson, the beloved pastor of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, was described by one of his flock. “He 

ever sought our good, both body and soul.” That 

was a true friendship. 

And as man’s good, both body and soul, is 
best secured by union with Christ, this follows, 
that the highest office of friendship is to do 
what these four men did, bring the friend 
to Jesus. When Andrew found Messiah, he 
hurried off to seek his brother Simon. “He 
brought him unto Jesus.” What a friend he 
was to his brother that day! “Philip findeth 
Nathanael, and saith unto him, we have found 
Him” (John i. 45, R.V.). What a friend Philip 
was to Nathanael that day! Are we friends of 
that type ? 

2. What magnificent forth these friends had! Their Faith 
It was faith that was not daunted by difficulties. he sg less 
It was not an easy task to bring their friend culties. 
to Jesus, but they persevered, in spite of all 
obstacles, and their faith won the blessing. 
“Jesus seeing their faith saith unto the sick of 
the palsy, Son, thy sins are forgiven.” (ii 5, 
R.V.). There are difficulties still in the way of 
bringing friends to Christ. The crowd of engage- 
ments and cares and pleasures, and the opposition 
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of so-called society, they are all hindrances in the 
way—but a true faith perseveres. Monica wept 
and entreated and prayed for years, but at last 
she saw Augustine her son at the Saviour’s feet. 
“Tn due season we shall reap, if we faint not” 
(Gal. vi. 9.) 

Theirs was a vicarious faith. “Jesus seeing 
their faith saith unto the sick of the palsy, Thy 
sins are forgiven.” He blessed the sick man for 
the faith of the four devoted friends. We often 
talk of vicarious sacrifice. But here is vicarious 
faith! That people receive large and rich blessing 
on account of the faith of others, is not theory, 
but fact. The Bible is full of it. For the sake 
of ten righteous men God would have spared 
Sodom. The Lord blessed the house of Potiphar 
for Joseph’s sake. God saved the whole ship-load 
of people because His servant Paul was on board. 
And so still, God blesses the world for the sake 
of His faithful servants who are init. He blesses 
the house for the sake of a saintly mother. He 
blesses this man and that for the sake of a 
godly friend, just as He forgives and saves the 
world for the sake of a Holy Christ. 

Here is encouragement to make our faith a real 
help to others. Are we doing this ? 


XIII 


THE HEALING OF THE 
PARALYTIC—II 


** When Jesus saw their faith, He said unto the sick of the 
palsy, Son, thy sins be forgiven thee. But there were certain 
of the scribes sitting there, and reasoning in their hearts, Why 
doth this man thus speak blasphemies ? who can forgive sins 
but God only? And immediately when Jesus perceived in His 
spirit that they so reasoned within themselves, He said unto 
them, Why reason ye these things in your hearts? Whether 
is it easier to say to the sick of the palsy, Thy sins be forgiven 
thee ; or to say, Arise, and take up thy bed, and walk? But 
that ye may know that the Son of man hath power on earth 
to forgive sins, (He saith to the sick of the palsy), I say unto 
thee, Arise, and take up thy bed, and go thy way into thine 
house, And immediately he arose, took up the bed, and went 
forth before them all ; insomuch that they were all amazed, and 
glorified God, saying, We never saw it on this fashion.”— 
Marx ii, 5-12. 


In the last chapter, we thought of the part played Mark ii. 
in this incident by the four faithful friends. Let 5-12- 
us to-day study the action of our Lord. When 
the bed on which the sick of the palsy lay was 
lowered through the roof and let down just 
in front of Him, that was the first word He 
spoke to the sick man, “Son, thy sins are 
forgiven thee.” 

(1) What a strange and startling word it was! The Need 
Sins? But who had said a word about sins? S74 the 
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No one. What then was the meaning of our 
Lord’s startling word? It was just a case of 
speaking to the young man’s deepest and sorest 
need. The Gospels often remind us of Christ’s 
wonderful power of insight. “He knew,” John 
says, “what was im man” (ii. 25). And so 
He knew what was in this paralytic. He saw 
that he suffered from a sorer plague than the 
palsy. Probably his affliction was due to excess 
and sin; and it was the memory of the sin 
that was the intolerable burden. And Jesus 
speaks first to the most bitter and urgent need. 
He speaks to the guilt-laden soul. “Son,” 
He said—and the tenderness of the address is 
worthy of note, indicating as it did that prodigal 
though the paralytic had been, he was still beloved 
—‘“thy sins are forgiven thee.” The four friends 
brought him to Jesus in order to get healing 
for his body ; Jeus begins by healing the soul. 

(2) What a gracious word it was! If Jesus 
had done no more for this paralytic, I believe he 
would have gone back to his house a singing 
soul. If he had been carried home as physically 
helpless as he came, he would yet have possessed 
a joy beyond words. For Jesus had conferred 
upon him the boon he most urgently craved. 
He had delivered him from the burden and fear 
of his sin. 

It was to give this supreme boon Jesus came 
to earth. “It is He,” said the angel, “that shall 
save His people from their sins” (Matt. i. 21, 
R.V.). Sin is to this day the world’s sorest plague. 
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Sin is to this day the soul’s deadliest hurt. Mark ii. 
Physical pain is nothing to the guilt and shame 5-!2. 

of sin. And it is from sin and its haunting dread 

that Jesus came to redeem us. He goes about 

our world, whispering to those who through fear 

of death have been all their lifetime subject to 
bondage, this gracious message: ‘“ Son, daughter, 

thy sins are forgiven thee.” 

(3) But is it a true word? Can Jesus give the The Boon 
forgiveness of which He speaks? Or is He merely reas 
mocking men with a promise which He can 
never fulfil? That was the very point on which the 
scribes sitting by challenged Him. “He blas- 
phemeth,” they said ; “ who can forgive sins but one, 
even God?” (ver. 7, R.V.). And Jesus promptly 
meets their challange, and gives evidence of His 
power to forgive. “Whether is easier,” He asks 
them, “to say ... Thy sins are forgiven; or to 
say, Arise,. . . and walk?” (ver. 9, R.V.). 

These scribes had been saying to themselves 
the offer of forgiveness was one the reality of 
which they could not test, and that Christ had 
spoken of forgiveness because He found Himself 
unable to heal. Our Lord proceeds at once to 
heal, in order to demonstrate His right to forgive 
—a demonstration all the more conclusive in the 
eyes of all present, inasmuch as they had a saying 
to this effect: “‘There is no sick man healed of his 
sickness until all his sins have been forgiven him.” 

So, without waiting for a reply from the scribes, 

Jesus goes on to say, “But that ye may know 

that the Son of Man hath power [authority] on 
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earth to forgive sins (He saith to the sick of the 
palsy) I say unto thee, Arise, take up thy bed, and 
go into thy house” (vers. 10, 11, R.V.). 

Our Lord’s strange but gracious word about 
forgiveness was also a true word. The healed man 
was the proof of the reality of forgiveness. The 
outward healing was the verification of the in- 
ward grace. The spiritual blessing manifested its 
reality in the sphere of the physical. We too have 
evidence in abundance to prove that the promise 
of forgiveness is no delusion. We know of people 
to whom Christ has spoken as He spoke to the 
sick of the palsy, and we can see the change. 
We know by their life, even by their very appear- 
ance that the burden of sin has been lifted and its 
haunting dread clean taken away. This word is a 
true word. Forgiveness is no word, no dream, 
no mere phrase. Men need never fear of being 
deceived in Christ. “He is a great forgiver,”. 
said a criminal on his way to execution. Yes, 
“a great forgiver!” He has authority to forgive, 
and however great our load and black our record 
we can yet say with humble confidence, in the 
familiar words of the creed, “I believe in the 
forgiveness of sins.” 
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‘¢'We never saw it on this fashion.” —MArk ii, 12, 


Curist’s miracle upon the paralytic left the Mark ii. 
crowd in a condition of excited and exultant 12. 
amazement. And this was the comment they Masri, 
made upon it all, “We never saw it on this Original? 
fashion.” Christ was absolutely different from any 

other leader, healer, prophet they had either read 

about or seen. In His speech and action He was 

unique and unprecedented. The deepest impression 

made upon them was that of Christ’s originality. 

Now in what way was Christ original? Well, 

when we look at the story of the paralytic we find 
He was original in the Gospel He preached. 
When we look at verse thirteen we see He was 
original in His methods of preaching it. And 
when we look at the paragraph which tells us of 
the call of Levi, we find He was original in His 
choice of people to whom to preach it. 

(1) Our Lord was original m the Gospel He —In His 
preached. The particular thing in Christ’s treat- Gospel. 
ment of the paralytic that most struck the 
crowd, the thing that was absolutely novel and 
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unprecedented, was His first words to the sick 
man, ‘Son, thy sins be forgiven thee.” It 
amounted to a declaration to the multitude that 
His mission was not to heal bodies, but to save 
souls; that His aims were not material but 
spiritual. 

The Messianic Gospel, according to current 
Jewish expectation, spoke mainly if not exclusively 
of material benefits. The good news they expected 
to hear was the good news of national deliverance. 
Christ’s good news spoke not of deliverance from 
the Roman yoke, but of delwerance from sin. It 
was thus an unexpected Gospel—but it was a 
most welcome Gospel, because it spoke to man’s 
deepest and sorest need. In verse 15 we read that 
the “‘ Publicans and sinners sat down with” Christ. 
But the Greek word says they “kept following.” 
It was this new Gospel of the forgiveness of sins 
that drew them. 

And it was not only a welcome Gospel, it was a 
unwersal Gospel. Had Jesus preached the kind 
Gospel the Jews expected, it might have been 
good news to them—but to no one else. But His 
Gospel of forgiveness is a universal Gospel. For 
we have al/ sinned and come short of the glory of 
God, and the proclamation that the Son of Man 
hath power on earth to forgive sins is good news 
to the wide world. 

(2) Our Lord was original in His method of 
preaching the Gospel. “He went forth again by 
the sea-side, and all the multitude resorted unto 
Him, and He taught them” (ver. 13, R.V.). “He 
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taught them,” not in any school or synagogue, but Mark ii. 
by the side of the blue sea and under God’s broad 12. 
skies. This was typical of Christ’s methods. The 
Jew was scrupulous about sacred times and holy 
places. To Jesus every time was sacred and every 
place holy. Worship, to Jesus, did not depend 
upon questions of when or where; it was all a 
question of spwit. “Ye shall neither in this 
mountain nor yet at Jerusalem,” He said to the 
Samaritan woman, ‘‘worship the Father. . .. God is 

a Spirit: and they that worship Him must worship 
Him in Spirit and in truth” (John iv. 21, 24). 

And so the Lord broke through Jewish stiffness 
and narrowness. He refused to be tied down to 
sacred hours and dedicated buildings. The street, 

‘the sea-shore, the private house, the hill-side, any 
place was acceptable to Him, because He knew, 
and wishes us to know that 


“Where’er we seek Him God is found 
And every spot is hallowed ground.” 


(3) Our Lord was original im His choice of The choice 

people to whom to preach His Gospel. Verse 13 Sa 
commences a paragraph which tells us how He 
called Levi from his toll-booth and then went and 
sat at meat with publicans and sinners. This 
was an absolutely unprecedented thing. All other 
teachers ask for the best people as their disciples. 
But Jesus deliberately cares for and befriends 
the worst. He was the “friend of publicans and 
sinners.” He raked the gutter for His saints. 

The exquisite India paper on which the Oxford 
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Bibles are printed is made for the most part out 
of old sails—dirty, tattered, apparently worthless 
rags. And in much the same way out of the 
world’s waste Jesus made some of the most 
shining of His saints. He made an apostle out 
of Levi; a theologian out of Augustine; a writer 
of holy books out of John Bunyan. He can save 
to the uttermost them that come to God through 
Him (Heb. vii. 25). 
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XV 
THE CALL OF LEVI 


‘‘And as He passed by, He saw Levi the son of Alpheus 
sitting at the receipt of custom, and said unto him, Follow 
Me. And he arose and followed Him. And it came to pass 
that, as Jesus sat at meat in his house, many publicans and 
sinners sat also together with Jesus and His disciples: for there 
were many, and they followed Him. And when the scribes 
and Pharisees saw Him eat with publicans and sinners, they 
said unto His disciples, How is it that He eateth and drinketh 
with publicans and sinners? When Jesus heard it, He saith 
unto them, They that are whole have no need of the physician, 
but they that are sick: I came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners to repentance.’—Mark ii. 14-17. 


Lrvi—or to give him his more familiar name, Mark ii. 
Matthew—was a tax-gatherer, and to be a tax- 14-17. 
gatherer in that country and at that time was The Man, 

: 4 the Call, 
almost equivalent to being a scoundrel and a ana the 
thief. And yet this was the man Jesus called to Reason. 
be a disciple! 

Why did Jesus call Levi? He called him 
because he was spiritually fit to be called. In this 
renegade publican’s heart Jesus saw the hunger 
and thirst after righteousness! Scribes and 
Pharisees, judging by outward appearances, 
regarded him as outcast, vile beyond contempt, 
lost beyond hope. But Jesus, penetrating through 
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the outward appearance, read his heart and knew 
him to be fit for the kingdom of God! 

This is characteristic of Jesus. He saw good 
where no one else saw anything but evil. In 
publicans and sinners like Levi and Zacchzus 
He saw that “feelings lay buried which grace 
could restore.” And just because He saw good 
where no one else saw anything but evil, He 
hoped where every one else despaired. “A dimly 
burning wick” (Isa. xlii. 3, R.V., margin), the 
prophet had said of Him, “He will not quench.” 
He saw the “dimly burning wick” of a desire 
for holiness in Levi’s heart, in the heart of the 
woman who was a sinner, in Zacchezus’ heart. 
He did not quench that flicker. He fanned it 
into a flame. 

“Follow Me,” said Jesus to Levi. And he 
arose and followed Him. Our Lord’s confidence 
in Levi was justified by his prompt obedience. 
Of course we are not to suppose Jesus came to 
Levi that day as a perfect stranger. No one 
could live in Capernaum and not know about 
Jesus. The probability is that Levi had been one 
of those publicans who “kept following” Jesus. 
In view of Levi’s action, we may well believe 
that, as he listened to Our Lord, he learned 
to loathe his life and to hate his sin and to 
long for holiness; and that it only needed this 
call to make him break away from his old 
associations and give his life and soul to holier 
and better things “He arose and followed 
Him.” 
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What glorious and sacrificial obedience this Mark ii. 
was! Levi was not simply sorry for his life; he 14-17. 
broke with it and left it, forever. As Dr Splmaad iba haga 
points out, it was a Hande: thing for Levi to rise 
up and follow Christ than it was for Peter and 
his comrades. Their occupation as fishermen was 
one to which they could easily return—as indeed 
they did return after the Resurrection. But there 
was no return to his toll-booth for Levi/ When 
he left it, he left it altogether. Like St Paul, he 
_ suffered the loss of all things for Christ. And he 
did it without a moment’s hesitation. “O my 
sweet Lord Jesus,” he would say, with the seraphic 
Samuel Rutherford, “a smile from Thee is better 
than kingdoms.” 

_ He rose up and followed Christ, and then The Token 
promptly made a feast, to which he invited all his °f Joy- 
old friends and associates. He did it wm token of 

has joy. He had just made a stupendous sacrifice, 

for he had left all. But the thought of his 
sacrifice was swallowed up in the thought of his 

great gain. He had lost his toll-booth—he had 
gained the kingdom. And he did it in the second 
place, in order that he might share hisjoy. Joy is 
always communicative. When the woman found 

the lost piece of silver she sent for her friends and 
neighbours to rejoice with her. “Rejoice with 

me,” she said, “for I have found the piece which 

I had lost” (Luke xv. 9, R.V.). And that is what 

Levi was saying by this great feast of his, 

“ Rejoice with me, for I have found the pearl of 
great price.” Joy is always communicative, and 
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especially the joy of a Saviour found. The saved 
man at once turns missionary. The man who has 
once really experienced the redeeming love and 
grace of Christ wants to tell to all the world around 
him of the Saviour he has found. 

What great things Divine grace did for Levi! 
It found him a publican, it made him an apostle! 
It found him an outcast, it wrote his name on the 
foundations of the New Jerusalem! And notice 
how grace works. It always conserves a man’s 
natural endowments. It destroys no power. It 
converts and consecrates it. Now Levi was clever 
with his pen. What grace did was to consecrate 
his natural gift. When Levi became a Christian, 
says Dr Alexander Whyte, he took his pen and his 
ink-horn with him, only now instead of using them 
for purposes of extortion, he used them to write 
the story of his Blessed Lord. 

From a publican to an apostle—what cannot 
grace do? It can lay hold of us in our weakness 
and sin, set us among princes, and make us inherit 
a throne of glory. 
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“¢ And the disciples of John and of the Pharisees used to fast: 
and they come and say unto Him, Why do the disciples of John 
and of the Pharisees fast, but Thy disciples fast not? And 
Jesus said unto them, Can the children of the bridechamber 
fast, while the bridegroom is with them ? as long as they have 
the bridegroom with them, they cannot fast. But the days will 
come, when the bridegroom shall be taken away from them, and 
then shall they fast in those days. No man also seweth a piece 
of new cloth on an old garment: else the new piece that filled 
it up taketh away from the old, and the rent is made worse. 
‘And no man putteth new wine into old bottles: else the new 
wine doth burst the bottles, and the wine is spilled, and the 
bottles will be marred: but new wine must be put into new 
bottles.” —Manrx ii. 18-22. 


Our Lord’s refusal to conform to the religious Mark ii. 

practices in vogue amongst the Jews often brought 18-22. 

Him into collision with the rulers. This paragraph Fasting 

tells us of a controversy He had with the Pharisees and the 

and the disciples of John on the matter of fasting. T*dition. 
Fasting, by the law, was only prescribed for one 

day—the great Day of Atonement. But tradition 

had here, as in so many other things, added much 

to the written law, so that zealous Jews—like the 

Pharisee in Christ’s parable—had come to fast on 

two days in the week. The disciples of John also 

seem to have had this much in common with the 
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Pharisees, that they made much of this ascetic 
practice. Jesus, on the other hand, paid practi- 
cally no attention to their fast days. And _ this 
nonconformity of His caused no little scandal to 
the Pharisees, and no little difficulty to the 
disciples of John. 

Thus it was that on one of their fast days they 
came to Jesus—the disciples of John being put 
forward as spokesmen—and asked Him: “ Why 
do John’s disciples and the disciples of the 
Pharisees fast, but Thy disciples fast not?” (ver. 
18, R.V.). Jesus answers these puzzled men by 
an exquisite little illustration, justifying His own 
practice, while at the same time not condemning 
theirs. It was impossible, He said, for the sons of 
the bride-chamber to fast while the bridegroom 
was with them. But when the bridegroom was 
taken away, then would they fast in those days. 

Now, without pausing to note the tremendous 
claim Christ puts forward in applying the Divine 
name “‘bridegroom” to Himself, let us notice the 
principle that underlies our Lord’s answer. It is 
the principle of appropriateness, the law of 
congruity. It was ridiculous, He said, to expect 
the sons of the bride-chamber to fast in the 
wedding week. The outward must always be the 
expression of the inward, and there is absolutely 
no merit in the outward form unless the inward 
feeling is congruous with it. 

Now fasting was originally just the expression 
of penitence and sorrow and abasement for sin. 
But with the Pharisee, fasting had become, for the 
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most part, a matter of rule, a mere bit of routine. Mark ii. 
All this was offensive to Jesus. He insists upon 18-22. 
the law of congrwity. It is the principle St 

James lays down when He says, “Is any among 

you suffering? Let him pray. Is any cheerful ? 

Let him sing praise” (Jas. v. 13, R.V.). It is 
equivalent to saying that the religious life must be 
absolutely single and true and sincere; that there 

must be about it no trace of hypocrisy or deceit. 

This is a very searching rule, which has its —And its 
pertinent modern applications. The act of worship, “PPlication. 
for instance, according to this law, is of little or no 
value in God’s sight, unless it is the expression of 
a worshipping spirit. “Saying one’s prayer’s” is a 
barren and profitless exercise, unless behind the 
uttered words there is the praying soul. Even 
participation in the Holy Communion will profit us 
nothing, unless it be the expression of a lively faith 
in Christ, and an entire consecration of ourselves 
to His service. The inward feeling must accompany 
the outward form. “Let the words of my mouth, 
and the meditation of my heart, be acceptable in 
Thy sight, O Lord, my strength, and my Redeemer” 

(Psa. xix. 14). 

Notice, further, what our Lord’s answer implies An Underly- 
—that to possess Christ is to possess the secret of B® Assur 
perpetual joy. “As long as they have the 
Bridegroom with them they cannot fast.” The one 
real cause of grief and pain is the loss of Christ. 

“When the Bridegroom is taken away, then shall 

they fast.” There is no sadness like that of those 

who are without the Bridegroom. But while the 
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Bridegroom is with us we cannot fast. No matter 
what comes ! 

Heaven is associated not with fasting, but with 
feasting. We read of the marriage supper of the 
Lamb, and of ceaseless music and song; in a word, 
of perpetual joy. Do you know why the life of the 
world to come is not a fast, but a feast? It is 
because they have the Bridegroom there. ‘The 
Lamb is the light thereof.” 
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*¢ And it came to pass, that He went through the corn fields 
on the Sabbath day; and His disciples began, as they went, to 
pluck the ears of corn. And the Pharisees said unto Him, 
Behold, why do they on the Sabbath day that which is not 
lawful? And He said unto them, Have ye never read what 
David did, when he had need, and was an hunered, he, 
and they that were with him? How he went into the house 
of God in the days of Abiathar the high priest, and did eat 
the shewbread, which is not lawful to eat but for the priests, 
and gave’ also to them which were with him? And He said 
unto them, The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath : Therefore the Son of man is Lord also of the Sabbath.” 
—MARK ii, 23-28, 


WE saw in our last chapter how Jesus offended Mark ii. 
the Jews by His disregard of fast days. But He 23-28. 
offended them deepest of all by His free treatment One yee 
of the Sabbath. Dr A. B. Bruce points out that Sabbath. 
we have in the Gospels no fewer than six instances 
recorded of offence given or taken on this account. 
In five of these Jesus Himself is the offender ; in 
the other—the story of which is given at this 
point by Mark—it is the conduct of the disciples 
that comes in for censure. 

All this seems to prove that Jesus deliberately 
intended to alter the entire spirit of Sabbath 
observance. The Jews, in consequence of our Lord’s 
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action, called Him a Sabbath-breaker. But He 
was no Sabbath-breaker. He was the true 
Sabbath-keeper. There is no hint or suggestion in 
any of these stories of His conflicts with the 
Pharisees of any repudiation of the Sabbatic law, 
of any intention to interfere with the day of rest. 
The hallowing of the Sabbath was one of those 
Divine commandments which our Lord bade others 
observe, and one which He observed Himself. 
What our Lord did protest against and fight against 
was the debasement of the Sabbath, that perversion 
of the commandment which had changed what God 
meant for a gracious boon into a most grievous 
burden. 

How far that perversion had gone is made 
abundantly clear by the two incidents which Mark 
here relates. In the first they bring a charge of 
Sabbath-breaking against the disciples because 
they plucked the ears of corn as they passed 
through the field. In the other they bring a 
charge against our Lord Himself because He 
healed a man with a withered hand on the Sabbath 
day. Our Lord has His defence for each specific 
case. His answer to the charge against His 
disciples is that no ritual or ceremonial law is to 
stand in the way of urgent human need. His 
answer to the charge against Himself is that the 
Sabbath brings no holiday from beneficence ; 
mercy is of universal and perpetual obligation. 

But our Lord was not content simply to answer 
the narrow and pedantic accusations of the 
Pharisees. In one simple but profound sentence 
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He set forth the real meaning, intention, and 
purpose of the Sabbath. “The Sabbath,” He said, 
“was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath” 
(ver. 27). 

This answer of our Lord’s is the key to a right 
conception of the Sabbath. The Pharisees had 
inverted the order. They had put the Sabbath 
first and man second, as if the whole duty of man 
was to observe a multitude of minute and detailed 
Sabbatic rules. Jesus restores the true. order. 
He puts man first and the Sabbath second. Man 
was not made in order to keep the Sabbath ; but 
the Sabbath was made in order to meet man’s 
needs. The Sabbath, that is to say, is not some- 
thing which God exacts from man, it is a grace 
that He confers upon him. It was meant not for 
a burden but for a boon. 

That was not the Jews’ thought of it, and 
perhaps that is not exactly how some modern 
Christians think of it. They think of the Sabbath 
only, as Mr Lathom says, as something done by men 
jor God, and in so doing they make God a task- 
master like the gods of the pagans. But the 
Sabbath is really something done by God for men, 
and is a constantly-recurring evidence of His pity 
and love and gracious care. And we do not think 
of the Sabbath rightly until we look at it, not 
as a burdensome obligation, but as a beautiful 
privilege and a great delight. 

“The Sabbath was made for man.” Notice the 
universal note. The Sabbath was not simply for 
the Jews; it was for man everywhere. It was a 
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gift, not simply to the chosen people, but to all 
mankind. And the Sabbath was made for man, 
because man needed it.’ It was instituted for his 
convenience and benefit. 

Within recent years the Sabbath has been 
spoken of as an “interruption in the week,” and 
a strenuous effort has been made to do away with 
it, as if it were a hindrance and obstacle to human 
progress. But the Sabbath is no vexatious “ inter- 
ruption,” it is a gracious ministry. The reason for 
the weekly rest day is lodged deep in human nature. 
Physically, mentally, spiritually man needs the 
Sabbath. And never was the Sabbath more 
needed than to-day, for never was the “pace” of 
life so fast. 

What a boon our Lord’s Day is, coming as it 
does week by week to tired men and women, with 
its opportunity of rest for mind, and body, and 
soul. Let us hold fast to it; let us thank God 
for it. 

“ Accept, O God, our hymn of praise, 
That Thou this day hast given, 


Sweet foretaste of the endless day 
Of rest in heaven.” 
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“And He entered again into the synagogue; and there was a 
man there which had a withered hand. And they watched 
Him, whether He would heal him on the Sabbath day; that 
they might accuse Him, And He saith unto the man which 
had the withered hand, Stand forth. And He saith unto them, 
Is it lawful to do good on the Sabbath days, or to do evil? to 
save life, or to kill? But they held their peace. And when 
He had looked round about on them with anger, being grieved 
for the hardness of their hearts, He saith unto the man, Stretch 
forth thine hand. And he stretched it out: and his hand was 
restored whole as the other. And the Pharisees went forth, and 
straightway took counsel with the Herodians against Him, how 
they might destroy Him. But Jesus withdrew Himself with 
His disciples to the sea: and a great multitude from Galilee 
followed Him, and from Judw#a, And from Jerusalem, and from 
Idumza, and from beyond Jordan; and they about Tyre and 
Sidon, a great multitude, when they had heard what great 
things He did, came unto Him. And He spake to His disciples, 
that a small ship should wait on Him because of the multitude, 
lest they should throng Him. For He had healed many; 
insomuch that they pressed upon Him for to touch Him, as 
many as had plagues. And unclean spirits, when they saw 
Him, fell down before Him, and cried, saying, Thou art the 
Son of God. And He straitly charged them that they should 
not make Him known. And He goeth up into a mountain, 
and calleth unto him whom He would: and they came unto 
Him. And He ordained twelve, that they should be with 
Him, and that He might send them forth to preach, And 
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to have power to heal sicknesses, and to cast out devils.”— 
Marx iii. 1-15, 

Ir is impossible to exaggerate the importance of 
the calling of the Twelve Apostles. ‘The wall of 
the city,” says John, in his Apocalypse, “had 
twelve foundations, and on them twelve names of 
the twelve Apostles of the Lamb” (Rev. xxi. 14, 
R.V.). That is only a parabolic way of saying 
that the whole fabric of the Christian Church bears 
for ever upon it the stamp and impress of these 
men who laid its first foundations. Our Lord 
Himself realised that the choice of men to be His 
apostles was a critical choice, and, according to 
Luke’s account, He prepared for it by a night of 
vigil and prayer. 

The opening verses of this chapter lead up to 
the account of the calling of the Twelve, and they 
help us to understand why it was just at this 
particular point in His career that our Lord felt 
the time had come to choose men who should be 
“with Him.” 

(1) The rulers had taken up an attitude of 
distinct hostility. In verse 6 we read: “The 
Pharisees went out, and straightway with the 
Herodians took counsel against Him, how they 
might destroy Him.” Our Lord foresaw what this 
meant. He knew that in the long run it meant 
the Cross. And knowing that that death was to 
be His lot, He took forethought for the continuance 
of His work by the choice of the Twelve. (2) 
The work our Lord Himself had begun had so 
increased that more labourers were demanded in 
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order to cope with it. Verses 7 and 8 speak of Mark iii. 
the ferment caused by the preaching and works of 1-15. 
Jesus. Beyond the bounds of Palestine His fame 

had spread. The work had become too great for 

His single-handed efforts. And so Jesus called 

these twelve men to share with Him the work of 
preaching the good tidings of the Kingdom of 

God. 

“He appointed Twelve”; and the number —And the 
twelve is significant. Jesus might have chosen ~°™ 
more, had He so wished. A little later He did 
despatch seventy disciples upon this same work of 
preaching. He chose twelve—so many and no 
more—as corresponding to the twelve tribes of 
Israel. It was a subtle way of suggesting to the 
Jews that He was founding a new theocracy—the 
newer and nobler theocracy that was to replace the 
old. There is thus implied in this choice of twelve 
our Lord’s Messianic claim. 

And what was the work of the apostles to be ? Their Work: 
It was to be a twofold work. (1) Christ called i Relation 
these twelve men, ‘that they might be with Him.” 

Our Lord wanted friends. There is something 
inexpressibly touching in that little sentence. “He 
appointed twelve, that they might be with Him” 
(ver. 14, R.V.). It brings our blessed Lord very 
near to us, for it reveals a soul on its human side 
hungry for sympathy. We know how the presence 
of a friend helps and cheers us in our hours of 
trial. Our Lord was like unto His brethren in 
this respect. With opposition and _ rejection 
and the bitter cross to face, He hungered for 
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sympathy, He longed for friends; and so He 
called these twelve men, that they might be 
with Him. 

In spite of their manifold blunderings, they did 
give Christ some of the sympathy and love He 
craved. By their loyalty and affection they made 
things easier for Him, they strengthened His hand 
in God, and it was with a full heart that Jesus 
said to them the night before He died, “Ye are 
they which have continued with Me in My 
temptations” (Luke xxii. 28, R.V.). 

(2) He called these twelve men “that He might 
send them forth to preach.” He called them not 
simply for His own sake, but even more for the work’s 
sake. The calling was with a view to the sending. 
There are here implied two stages in the training 
of these men for their apostolic work. First of all, 
they were called that they might be with Him. 
They were to be Christ’s companions, partly to help 
Him by their sympathy and love, but partly also 
that they might learn of Him. They were to be 
Christ’s pupils and scholars. And then, having 
learned of Christ, they were to go forth and preach. 
The time of fellowship was meant to issue in 
service. 

You will see then, how privilege always 
leads up to duty.. The twelve were made 
disciples that they might become apostles. 
They were blessed that they might become a 
blessing. They were saved that they might 
become saviours. They were called that they 
might be sent. 
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The same duty follows privilege still. Have we Mark iii. 
been called to be “with Him”? It is in order I-15. 
that He may send us forth to preach. Experience 
ought to end in expression. “Oh, speak to me,” 
we say in our hymn. What for? “That I may 
speak, In living echoes of Thy tone.” 
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THE TWELVE: THE MEN AND 
THEIR WORK 


‘*And Simon He surnamed Peter: And James the son of 
Zebedee, and John the brother of James ; and He surnamed them 
Boanerges, which is, The sons of thunder: And Andrew, and 
Philip, and Bartholomew, and Matthew, and Thomas, and James 
the son of Alpheus, and Thaddeus, and Simon the Canaanite, 
And Judas Iscariot, which also betrayed Him: and they went 
into an house.’—MaAkRkx iii. 16-19. 


In the last chapter we made the calling of the 
Twelve the subject of meditation. Here let us 
think of the men called. 

We speak of these twelve men as the “glorious 
company of the apostles.” And a “glorious com- 
pany” in the deepest and truest sense they were. 
But when Jesus summoned them to Him on the 
hill they did not appear a “glorious company” to 
the scribes and Pharisees. They could, indeed, 
scarcely have seemed more insignificant. For 
what were they? A band of poor and illiterate 
provincials—fishermen, for the most part. There 
does not appear to have been a single man of 
wealth or rank or culture amongst them. Judged 
by the ordinary standard of society the Twelve 
were amongst the ‘weak things,” and the “base 
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things,” and the “despised things” of the world. Mark iii. 
- But they were chosen of God (1 Cor i. 27, 28). 16-19. 

Why did Jesus choose fishermen and ex-publicans Why these? 
to be His first apostles? Probably, as Dr A. B. 
Bruce suggests, for the prosaic reason that they 
were the best men that could be got. It was only 
amongst these humble provincials that Jesus could 
find the necessary love for Himself and faith in His 
mission. But while that may be true, it does not 
require any very great subtlety of thought to 
perceive that there must have been something in 
the social condition and personal character of these 
men that fitted them to become good apostles. 
(a) To begin with, they had unprejudiced minds, 
and were therefore far apter scholars in the school 
of Christ than scribes or rabbis could possibly have 
been. (6) Then, by the very fact that they were 
poor men, they belonged to what Mr Lathom 
calls “the stratum in which the centre of gravity 
of humanity lay.” (c) And again, as Mr Lathom 
points out, the plain, homely, matter-of-fact 
character of these men was in itself an excellent 
qualification for the apostolate. 

For what was the chief work and duty of the An anos 
apostle? He was not primarily to be a theologian ; 
his business was to be a witness, a witness to facts 
about Jesus, and especially to the great fact of the 
Resurrection. And when it comes to witnessing, 
the testimony of the plain, homely, unimaginative 
man is the most impressive of all. Now the 
apostles were men of that type. They were not 
subtle men, they were not imaginative or romantic 
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men; they were not at all likely to confuse 
subjective experience and objective fact; they were 
men of a prosaic and literal type of mind, and 
therefore admirably fitted to be trustworthy and 
convincing witnesses. 

Nevertheless, the striking fact remains, that the 
Twelve chosen to be Christ’s first apostles were 
humble men, poor men, socially insignificant men ; 
and this fact suggests two thoughts. 

(1) The very insignificance of the apostles makes 
it all the more evident that the success of their 
labours was not due to their own gifts, but to the 


power of God working with them. Had the twelve 


been men of genius, we might have been tempted 
to account for their success by the gifts they 
possessed. But they were just a handful of 
unlettered provincials! And yet they turned 
the world upside down. We look at the men, and 
then we see the work accomplished through them, 
and we say, “This is the power of God.” The 
insignificance of the messenger throws into relief 
the Divinity of the message. The weakness of 
the instruments calls our attention to the real 
Worker. These base and weak things of the 
world were employed, in order that all might 
know that the excellency of the power was of 
God. 


(2) This list reminds us of the great things God 


Instruments. can do with feeble instruments. With these weak, 


and base and despised things of the world He put 

to shame the wise and strong, and brought to 

nought things that are. God is continually putting 
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His treasure into earthen vessels. He takes a Mark iii. 
Martin Luther, the son of a poor miner, a poverty- 16-19. 
stricken student obliged to sing for his daily bread ; 
He puts His truth in him, and then uses him to 
bring spiritual freedom to half Europe. He takes 
John Bunyan, a tinker—yes, and a profane and 
foolish tinker at that; He reveals His truth to 
him, and then sets him to write his Dream, that 
has helped thousands of pilgrims, in every part of 
the world, on their heavenward way. God can 
do wonders with poor tools and insignificant folk. 

Shall we not put ourselves into God’s hands and 
say, “Oh, use me, Lord, use even me” ? 
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** And Simon he surnamed Peter; And James the son of 
Zebedee, and John the brother of James; and he surnamed 
them Boanerges, which is, The sons of thunder: And Andrew, 
and Philip, and Bartholomew, and Matthew, and Thomas, and 
James the son of Alpheus, and Thaddeus, and Simon the 
Canaanite, And Judas Iscariot, which also betrayed him: and 
they went into an house,”—Manrkx iii. 16-19. 


Mark iii, ly the last section we confined our attention to 

16-19. the social insignificance of the Twelve. But that 
is not the only notable thing about this list of the 
men whom Christ chose to be His friends and 
apostles. 

Josette in Iam greatly struck by the diversity and variety 

Pcaaern. both of temperament and of gift that I find 

ment. amongst them. Here you have, for instance, every 
diversity of temperament. The old physiologists 
used to talk of four temperaments—the Sanguine, 
the Choleric, the Phlegmatic, and the Melancholic. 
Each of these temperaments had its representative 
amongst the Twelve: the Sanguine in the impulsive 
Peter; the Choleric in the Sons of Thunder ; the 
Phlegmatic in the slow and prosaic Philip; and 
the Melancholic in doubting Thomas. 
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Here you have diversity of gift—Peter the man Mark iii. 
of action; John the soaring mystic; Andrew the 16-19. 
man of practical common sense; and Matthew the —!2 Gift. 
man of literary aptitudes. 

Here, too, you find deep-seated difference of —In Politi- 

political feeling. In modern society somehow or ! Feeling. 
other political differences beget extraordinary 
bitterness, and men who begin by being political 
opponents often end by becoming personal foes. 
But there were two men in the Apostolate between 
whom in the old days there existed a political hate, 
by the side of which modern political rancours 
seem innocent and playful. These two men were 
Matthew and Simon the Zealot. Matthew had 
taken service with the hated Roman government ; 
Simon had taken up arms against it. To Simon, 
Matthew was an apostate and a renegade and a 
traitor. And yet Matthew the publican and Simon 
the Zealot are in the Apostolate side by side. And 
from this diversity amongst the Twelve we may 
gather two or three lessons. 

To begin with, we may find a lesson as to the The Univer- 
umversality of the love of Jesus. What a Catholic, rane inh 
in the true sense of the term, the Lord Jesus was! Love. 
Most men are partial in their likings. They give 
their affection only to people who are kindred 
spirits. If a man found Peter to his taste, I 
scarcely think he would have made a friend of 
Thomas. If he found Philip a kindred spirit, I 
scarcely think he could have made a friend of John. 

But Peter and Thomas, Philip and John, all found 
a place in the love of Christ. 
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Mark iii. Here also is a lesson as to the unifying power 

16-19. of the love of Jesus. Jesus loved these twelve 

The Unify- men, different as they were, and by His love 

ing Power zd : 

of the bound them all to Himself. But He did more 

Toure than bind them to Himself; He bound them also 
to one another. A common love to Christ made 
even Matthew and Simon friends. “Beloved,” 
the one said to the other, “if God so loved us, 
we ought also to love one another” (1 John iv. 11). 
And so the fierce patriot and the man who had 
worn the livery of Rome clasped hands and 
greeted one another as brethren in Christ. The 
love of Christ is the great unifier. In His Church 
there is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor 
uncircumcision, bond nor free—but all are one in 
Christ Jesus (Col. iii. 11). 

The Wide And here we may also discover a lesson about 

Opportunity diversity of service. These men differed in gift as 

of the 

Saviour’s Well as in temperament, but our Lord found room 

Service. for them in His Apostolate and opportunity for 
the exercise of their varied gifts. It is not one 
type of worker Christ wants. He wants every 
type. There are diversities of operations. Every 
man has his proper gift; it may be a small gift, 
a one-talent gift, but Christ wants it and can 


use it. 
The onewho ‘There is one name in the list that always 
Failed. makes us wonder how it came to be there at all. 


It is the last name, “‘ Judas Iscariot, which also 

betrayed Him” (ver. 19). It is difficult—to us it 

is impossible—to explain why Jesus called Judas. 

But what an example of warning Judas is! If 
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privilege could have saved a man, Judas ought Mark iii. 
to have had his name graven along with those of 16-19. 
the eleven, upon the foundations of the New 
Jerusalem. But “there is a way to hell,” as 
John Bunyan says, “even from the very gate of 
heaven.” Cities and men, as a Greater than 
John Bunyan said, may be exalted to heaven in 
privilege, and yet thrust down to hell. That was 
the case with Judas Iscariot. And he stands upon 
the page of Scripture to warn us against trusting 
to religious privilege. 

It is not outward connection with Christ that 
will save and keep us—but only living union with 
the Lord. “Let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall” (1 Cor. x. 12). 
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XXI 
CHRIST AND HIS KINSFOLK 


‘And the multitude cometh together again, so that they 
could not so much as eat bread. And when His friends heard 
of it, they went out to lay hold on Him: for they said, He is 
beside Himself. . . . There came then His brethren and His 
mother, and, standing without, sent unto Him, calling Him. 
And the multitude sat about Him, and they said unto Him, 
Behold, Thy mother and Thy brethren without seek for Thee. 
And He answered them, saying, Who is My mother, or My 
brethren? And He looked round about on them which sat about 
Him, and said, Behold My mother and My brethren! For whoso- 
ever shall do the will of God, the same is My brother, and My 
sister, and mother.” —MARrk iii. 20, 21, 31-35. 


Tor story of our Lord’s relations and_ their 
well-meant but mistaken intervention is divided 
into two brief paragraphs by the interpolation of 
the account of our Lord’s controversy with 
the Jerusalem scribes. Verses 20, 21 tell us 
how reports of Christ’s doings reached them in 
Nazareth; how they concluded He was beside 
Himself, and resolved to go and lay hold on Him. 
Verses 31-35 tell us what was the upshot of the 
journey which they made to Capernaum in order 
to carry out their resolve. These separated verses 
clearly belong to one another, and between them 
tell us the story of the attempt our Lord’s relations 
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made to interfere with Him. We will think first Mark iii. 
of the interference and the charge brought against 20; 21, 
our Lord. 31-35. 

Our Lord’s kinsfolk, when reports of His tireless The Charge 
activities and sacrificial labours reached them in % M@dzess. 
Nazareth, saw in them proof that His mind had 
lost its balance. “He is,” they said, “beside 
Himself.” Now it sounds a terrible thing that 
members of our Lord’s own household should 
have thought Him mad, and should therefore have 
tried to put Him under restraint. But that was 
one of the sorrows Christ had to bear; He was 
misunderstood in His own home, for “neither did 
His brethren believe in Him” (John vii. 5). 

What we really get in their assertion that Christ The World 
was mad is often the world’s verdict upon religious its 
and philanthropic enthusiasm. The world honours 
the man who for the sake of fame risks his life in 
battle; but if a man risks his life for souls for 
whom Christ died, it counts him a fool. The only 
kind of religion the world tolerates is religion of 
the tepid, Laodicean sort. But religion that 
breaks through the bonds of respectability and 
convention, religion that is earnest, red-hot, and 
means business, it calls ‘ madness.” 

It has called it so all down the centuries. 

“Paul,” cried Festus, “thou art mad; thy much 

learning doth turn thee to madness” (Acts xxvi. 

24, R.V.). ‘What crack-brained fanatics!” was 

the remark the gentlemen of the eighteenth 

century made about Wesley and Whitfield. When 

Christian and Faithful refused even to look at 
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Verdict on 
Ourselves P 


The Solitari- 
ness of 
Christ. 
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the wares of Vanity Fair, but turned their eyes 
to heaven, what could the dwellers in the Fair, 
who regarded these wares as the only things 
worth having, think of them but that they were 
Bedlams and outlandish men? And when men 
like Henry Martyn in modern times let themselves 
“burn out” for God, when they cheerfully sacrifice 
every hope of worldly wealth and fame, and 
think only of the soul and heaven and the 
unseen Christ, what can men who regard worldly 
wealth and pleasure and fame as the only things 
worth living for think of them, except that they 
are “beside themselves”? It is just the necessary 
and inevitable verdict of the world upon those 
who seek first the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness. 

Has the world ever said this about us? Is not 
this what is amiss with the Christian Church 
to-day? We lack zeal, enthusiasm, earnestness. 
We make compromises with the world. We are 
not out and out. The world sees nothing to be 
surprised at in us. And we are impotent as a 
result. Victory will come back only when we are 
willing to be counted fools for Christ’s sake, and 
give ourselves ever, only, all to Him. 

“He is beside Himself” —it was just the verdict 
of the unspiritual person upon the zealous and sacri- 
ficial Christ. But it illustrates also the solitariness 
of Christ. How completely and utterly misunder- 
stood He was! He was misunderstood even in His 
own home. Men can bear a great deal of opposi- 
tion and misrepresentation from the world outside, 
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if they find love and sympathy and appreciation Mark iii. 
waiting for them at home. But Jesus had none. 29 21, 
He was the loneliest man who ever walked this 3!-35- 
earth; the loneliest just because He was the best. In 
the midst of the crowds that pressed upon Him and 
thronged Him, in the circle of the Twelve, at the 
family hearth, Jesus was a lonely man. There 
was none to understand or appreciate or sympathise. 
And this solitariness was part of the sore and heavy 
burden He took upon Himself when for us men 
and our salvation He consented to live His life of 
sacrifice and die His death of shame. “I have 
trodden the winepress alone; and of the peoples 
there was no man with Me” (Isa. lxiii. 3, R.V.). 

Persuaded thus that Jesus was mad and needed A Claim 
to be put under restraint, His brethren, along with R¢siste¢. 
His mother Mary, make their way to Capernaum. 
They found Him engaged in preaching, with a 
great multitude listening to Him. For some time 
they seemed to have waited, and then, growing 
impatient, they send a message to Him—‘“‘Thy 
mother and Thy brethren without seek for Thee” 
(ver. 32). Did Jesus know what they wanted him 
for? I believe He did. He knew, at any rate, 
that there was no sympathy for Him amongst His 
kinsfolk. And so He declined to interrupt His 
work. “Who is My mother and My brethren?” 
was His reply to the message. ‘ And looking 
round on them which sat round about Him, He 
saith, Behold, My mother and My brethren! For 
whosoever shall do the will of God, the same is My 
brother, and sister, and mother” (vers. 32, 33, R.V.). 
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What it must have cost Jesus to say this! For 
what does it mean? It means the setting of God’s 
work above home-ties and family affection. A 
young fellow wanting to join the Church came to 
see his minister in trouble about that verse, “If 
any man cometh unto Me, and hateth not his own 
father, and mother, and wife, and children, and 
brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he 
cannot be My disciple” (Luke xiv. 26, R.V.) That 
seemed to him a harsh demand, and he did not 
know that he was equal to it. But it comes even 
to that sometimes. It comes to choosing between 
one’s nearest and God. It came to that with Jesus 
Christ. He had to hate mother and sister and 
brethren for the Gospel’s sake. “A sword shall 
pierce through thine own soul,” (Luke ii. 35), said 
Simeon to the exultant Mary when she presented 
her first-born in the Temple. Mary felt the stab 
of the sword that day; yes, and Jesus felt it too. 
He was pierced to the heart that day when He 
forsook mother and sisters and brethren for the 
Kingdom of God’s sake. 

“Who is My mother and My brethren?... 
Whosoever shall do the will of God, the same is 
My brother, and sister, and mother” (vers. 33, 35, 
R.V.). There are affinities, our Lord says, more 
subtle and close and real than those of blood. The 
real kinship 1s a kinship of soul and spirit. Our 
Lord’s one aim in life was to do God’s will. It 
was for that He came into the world. And it was 
amongst those who cherished the like aim that 
He found His real kith and kin. The truth that 
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spiritual kinship is the only real kinship is Mark iii. 
emphasised again and again in the New Testament. 29, 21, 
The true sons of Abraham are those who do the 3!~35: 
works of Abraham. The true circumcision is not 

the circumcision of the flesh, but of the spirit. The 

true sons of God are they that are led by the Spirit 

of God. So our Lord found His real kinsfolk, not 

in Joseph and Judah and James and Simon; He 
found His real kinsfolk in Peter and John and 
Nathanael and Matthew, and in that multitude of 
unnamed folk who heard the word of the Lord and 
received it. 

This was a hard saying for Mary and her sons ; —In the 
but what a glorious word it has been for the world / oF leg 
It has enlarged the limits of Christ’s family. It 
has multiplied the number of His brothers and 
sisters. Had kinship been a matter of blood, then 
you and I, my reader, had been for ever excluded 
from Christ’s family. But kinship is a matter of 
Spirit, and so it becomes possible to you and me. 

One day, the Evangelist tells us, a woman in the 
crowd cried out, “ Blessed is the womb that bare 
Thee” (Luke xi. 27). There were many in 
Palestine who envied Mary the honour of being 
the mother of such a son. “ Yea rather,” was our 
Lord’s reply, “blessed are they that hear the word 
of God, and keep it” (Luke xi. 28). There is no 
need for any woman, as St Chrysostom says, to 
envy Mary. She can become as closely re- 
lated to Jesus as His holy mother. ‘‘ Whosoever 
shall do the will of God, the same is — My 
mother.” So it becomes open to any one to 
G a. 
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enter Christ’s family, on condition they do the 
will of God. 

“To me to live is Christ” (Phil. i. 21), said Paul 
—that is the family speech. ‘I have but one 
passion, ’tis Jesus only,” said Count Zinzendorf— 
that is the family speech. “I worship Thee, sweet 
Will of God,” sang Faber—that is the family 
speech. Are we members of the family? How 
shallwe know? Are we doing God’s will? Notice, 
it is not mere outward connexion with Christ’s 
Church, nor the observance of the form of religion 
that gives us a place in the family, but only the 
doing of the will. Can Christ, as He looks 
upon us, say, ‘Behold My brother, My sister, My 
mother!” ? 
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“And the scribes which came down from Jerusalem said, He 
hath Beelzebub, and by the prince of the devils casteth He out 
devils. And He called them unto Him, and said unto them in 
parables, How can Satan cast out Satan? And if a kingdom be 


divided against itself, that kingdom cannot stand. And if a 


house be divided against itself, that house cannot stand. And 
if Satan rise up against himself, and be divided, he cannot stand, 
but hath an end, No man can enter into a strong man’s house, 
and spoil his goods, except he will first bind the strong man ; 
and then he will spoil his house.” —Marx iii, 22-27, 


THE preceding paragraph tells us of the way in Mark iii, 
which our Lord’s own kinsfolk misunderstood Him. 22-27. 
This paragraph tells us how utterly the religious Malice and 
leaders of Palestine misunderstood Him, and how sig a 
cruelly they misrepresented Him. The misunder- 

standing of His brethren was born of ignorance 

and prejudice. The misunderstanding of the scribes 

was due to malice and wickedness. We may have 

pity for the one as a mistake, we can have nothing 

but indignation for the other as a sin. 

These scribes had come down from Jerusalem on The Miracle 
purpose to watch Christ and pick a quarrel with Pichaay. 
Him. An occasion soon presented itself. Accord- 
ing to Matthew's account (Matt. xii. 22), there was 
brought to Jesus one day a blind and dumb lunatic. 
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And Jesus healed him, “insomuch that the dumb 
man spake and saw.” It was, as all have agreed, 
a most striking miracle ; and indeed may be regarded 
as three miracles in one. The multitudes who 
witnessed it were amazed, and the excited question 
began to pass from lip to lip, “Is it possible that 
this is the Son of David?” It was just at this 
point these scribes gave utterance to their terrible 
blasphemy. ‘He hath Beelzebub,” they said, “and, 
By the prince of the devils casteth He out the 
devils” (ver. 22, R.V.). They put down all 
Christ’s deeds to Satanic agency. No doubt the 
slander was uttered in order to check the growing 
enthusiasm for Jesus; but it illustrates to what 
lengths of wickedness malice and hate will carry 
men. 

Now let us look at the answer Christ makes to 
this wicked and slanderous charge. For the “ meek 
and lowly in heart” condescends to reply to these 
men. Never had deadlier insult been flung at any 
man, and yet He does not retort with hot words. 
“Reviled, He reviled not again” (1 Peter ii. 23). 
Instead of denouucing these scribes, He reasons 
with them. 

“By the prince of the devils casteth He out the 
devils” was their account of His wonderful power. 
But, Jesus asks, “‘ how can Satan cast out Satan ?” 
Then, in two very brief seed-parables, He sets 
forth the consequences of disunion. “If a kingdom 
be divided against itself, that kingdom cannot 
stand. And if a house be divided against itself, 
that house will not be able to stand” (vers. 
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24, 25, R.V.). That is to say, disunion alike in states Mark iii 
and houses ends in destruction. And so, our Lord 22-27. 
adds, “if Satan hath risen up against himself and 

is divided, he cannot stand, but hath an end” 

(ver. 26, R.V.). And that was exactly what their 
blasphemous assertion came to. For manifestly 

and undeniably, when Christ cast out evil spirits, 

and gave sight to the blind and speech to the 
dumb, and so on, He was destroying the works of 

the devil. But, according to the blasphemy of the 
scribes, He did it all “ by the prince of the devils.” 

So this was the absurdity to which the scribes had 
committed themselves—that the devil was busy 
destroying the works of the devil; in a word, that 
Satan was committing suicide! 

But if the “casting out” of these evil spirits The True 
was not Satan’s voluntary act, if it was not suicide, i aston 
what was it? There was only one answer—Satan 
had been conquered and overpowered. And in 
another brief parable our Lord gives the true 
explanation. Far from being Satan’s ally, He was 
Satan’s spoiler. ‘No one,” He said, “can enter 
into the house of the strong man, and spoil his 
goods, except he first bind the strong man” (ver. 

27, R.V.). No one, He says in effect, can rescue 
the slaves and captives of Satan, unless he first 
overcome Satan himself. But the fact that Jesus 
had done it, that this man, afflicted with a blind 
and dumb spirit, had been rescued from the grip 
of Satan, and now both spoke and saw, was proof 
that Satan himself had been bound, that in Jesus 
he had more than met his match. 
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Mark iii. That is the account Christ gives of this mighty 

22-27. deliverance ; that is the great claim He makes for 

iienty Himself. He is the “stronger than the strong.” 
He has “bound the strong man.” He has “cast 
out” Satan. He can “spoil his house.” He can 
rob him of all his captives and slaves. And no 
one else can do it. 
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‘*Verily I say unto you, All sins shall be forgiven unto the 
sons of men, and blasphemies wherewith soever they shall 
blaspheme: but he that shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost 
hath never forgiveness, but is in danger of eternal damnation: 
because they said, He hath an unclean spirit.” —Makk iii. 28-30. 


Ir behoves one to walk warily and softly in discuss- Mark iii. 
ing so solemn a passage as this; and yet perhaps 28-30. 
there is in the whole of the New Testament no 

_ passage upon which we so imperatively need clear 

ideas, for mistaken interpretations of it have 

caused needless pain to thousands. 

Obviously it was addressed to those “scribes The Peril of 
which came down from Jerusalem ” (Mark iii. 22), the Scribes. 
And the reason why it was addressed to them is 
plainly stated, “because they said, He hath an 
unclean spirit.” There was something in that 
slander of theirs that told our Lord they were in 
peril of this eternal sin of “blaspheming against 
the Holy Spirit.” Can we find what that 
something was? A glance at the terms of the 
warning will perhaps help us to our answer. 

Our Lord draws a distinction between all other A Distinction 
blasphemies and the blasphemy against the Holy PD! 
Spirit. In Matthew’s account (Matt. xii. 31, 32) 
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He says, for instance, that blasphemy against the 
Son of Man is forgivable, but blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost is unforgivable. Why this 
distinction? Well, Jesus was so different from all 
the ideas of Messiah they had ever cherished that 
evil speech against Him need not indicate a 
“hopelessly evil nature,” and so could be forgiven. 
But the ministry of the Holy Spirit is inward. It 
is the voice of God in a man’s own soul. It is, as 
the Friends would say, “the inner light.” A man 
might conceivably reject and denounce Christ in 
all good conscience, as Saul did. But when a man 
sins against the Holy Spirit, he sins against his 
own conscience, against the light that is in him, 
and the man who enters upon such a course is in 
danger of “eternal sin.” 

Now that is exactly what these scribes had 
done. There was some excuse for their doubt 
about the Messiahship of Jesus. There was 
absolutely none for their wicked and monstrous 
charge that by “Beelzebub the prince of devils 
casteth He out devils.” They knew that gracious 
miracle which they had witnessed was no Satanic 
deed; they knew it was a work of God. But 
they hardened their hearts, and deliberately put 
out the light that was in them, and declared it was 
a work of the devil. And a person who does that, 
says our Lord, is,—not “in danger of eternal 
damnation” (as the Authorised Version has it), 
nor even ‘is guilty of an eternal sin” (as the 
Revised Version has it), but rather “is in the grip 
of, is liable to, is involved in, eternal sin.” 
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This is not a threat; this is simply the working Mark iii. 
out of one of the great and austere laws of the 28-30. 
spiritual world. No man can afford to stifle his ee 
conscience. A neglected conscience becomes a science and 
seared conscience. Ifa man ignores the light that its Results. 
is in him, the light itself becomes darkness. That 
is to say, this sin against the inward light 
tends to beget a permanent sinful state, an 
eternal sin. And these scribes were in danger 
of it. They were busy putting out the light— 
because they kept saying, “He hath an unclean 
spirit.” 

And so it brings a solemn warning to us as to 
the peril of persistent neglect of conscience and the 
testimony of the voice within. 

Candour, however, compels me to add that Unwar- 

multitudes have tormented and still torment them- {274 | 
selves needlessly on account of this verse. They 
torture themselves with the thought that they have 
committed some act of sin that has placed them 
beyond the reach of the Divine forgiveness. This 
passage, however, solemn though it is, warrants no 
such thought. It does not speak of any act of sin 
as unpardonable. It does not speak of unpardon- 
able sin at all. What it speaks of is eternal sin. 
And that is the sin which cannot be pardoned, the 
sin which is eternal. It cannot be pardoned, 
just because it is eternal. A man may so harden 
himself in sin as to become incapable of repenting, 
and because he cannot repent he cannot be 
forgiven. This is not so much a case of 
unpardonable as of indomitable sin. It is not 
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Mark iii. the grace of God that fails even here, but the man 


28-30. 


cannot be renewed unto repentance. 

Does a man ever get into this awful state? I 
cannot tell; but at any rate those who go 
mourning because they think they have committed 
this sin, prove by their very broken-heartedness 
that they have not committed it. When a man 
gets into the grip of “eternal sin” he does not 
care—he is past feeling. The fact that men feel, is 
proof they are not in it. As Bishop Chadwick 
says, “No penitent has ever been rejected for this 
guilt, for no penitent has ever been thus guilty.” 
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** And He began again to teach by the sea-side: and there was 
gathered unto Him a great multitude, so that He entered into a 
ship, and sat in the sea; and the whole multitude was by the 
sea on the land. And He taught them many things by parables, 
and said unto them in His doctrine, Hearken ; Behold, there 
- went out a sower to sow.” —Manrkx iy. 1-3. 


Tuts chapter brings us to another clearly-marked Mark iv. 
stage in the history of Christ, or at any rate to a I-3. 
new development of His ministry. From this point salir 
onward He taught the people “in parables.” It is 
quite clear that He had not hitherto employed this 

method of teaching, from the surprise expressed by 

the disciples in verse 10. His preaching up to 

this time had been perfectly plain; simple and 

direct, as, for instance, in the great address known 

to us as the Sermon on the Mount. But from this 

time onward the “parable” was His favourite 

method of conveying truth to the multitude, and 
“without a parable spake He not unto them.” 

Now there must have been a reason for the The Origin 
adoption of the parabolic form of teaching at this ase . 
particular time, and I want, if possible, to discover 
what that reason was. But before discussing the 
reasons why our Lord adopted the “parable” as 
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Mark iv. His vehicle for conveying truth just at this 
I-3. juncture, we may profitably look at the facts 
which make the parable so useful. The Greek 
word literally means “A placing of one thing 
beside another,” with a view to comparison. 
—In the Now there is a deep correspondence between this 
Correspond- natural world of ours and the spiritual world. 
the Natural “The world of nature and the world of spirit,” 
Sicitual as Archbishop Trench says, “proceed from the 
same hand and grow out of the same root.” The 
things on earth are copies of the things in Heaven. 
The earthly tabernacle is made after the fashion 
., Seen in the Mount. “The heavens declare the 
yi glory of God, and the firmament sheweth His 
handiwork.” It is the same God who reigns in 
glory who has also made this earth of ours, and by 
understanding His laws in this lower realm we 
may gain glimpses into the laws of the realm of 
spirit and grace. For the invisible things of God 
are declared to us by the things that are made, and 
this earth is a ladder by which we can climb to 
heaven. “This entire moral and visible world,” 
says Archbishop Trench, “from first to last, with 
its kings and its subjects, its parents and its 
children, its sun and its moon, its sowing and its 
harvest, its light and its darkness, its sleeping and 
its waking, its birth and its death, is from 
beginning to end a mighty parable, a great teacher 
of supersensuous truth, a help at once to win 

faith and understanding.” 
This This harmony and correspondence between the 
Harmony natural and the spiritual has been clearly dis- 
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cerned by the people of pure heart and open Mark iv. 
mind. Professor Henry Drummond—that man of !-3 
stainless soul—that Bayard of the modern Christian 
Church—wrote his famous book Natural Law and 
the Spiritual World just to illustrate and prove 
this correspondence. But it had been observed 
long before Drummond’s time. “Creation,” Dr 
Martineau had said, ‘‘is God thinking aloud.” “TI 
am thinking,” said Kepler, as he traced the 
movement of the planets, “God’s thoughts after 
Him.” “ Karth’s crammed with heaven,’ wrote 
Mrs Barrett Browning, ‘and very common bush’s 
afire with God.” “ What if earth,” writes Milton, 
“be but the shadow of heaven and things therein. 
Each to the other like more than on earth is taught.” 

But no one ever walked earth who had so pure —And of our 
a heart as Jesus. He did no sin, neither was © 
guile found in His mouth, and consequently no 
one ever walked earth who had so clear an eye. 
He saw everywhere heavenly analogies, and the 
natural everywhere to Him shadowed forth the 
spiritual. You perhaps remember how Sir Edwin 
Arnold puts it :— 


“The simplest sights we met— 
The Sower flinging seed on loam and rock, 
The darnel in the wheat; the mustard tree 
That hath its seed so little, and its boughs 
Wide-spreading ; and the wandering sheep; and nets 
Shot in the wimpled waters, drawing forth 
Great fish and small ; these and a hundred such 
Seen by us daily, never seen aright, 
Were pictures for Him from the page of life 
Teaching by parable.” 
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And so He enriched the world for ever with those 
exquisite parables of the Prodigal Son, and the 
Lost Sheep, and the Talents, and the Sower in 
this Chapter, which have given us some of our 
most precious glimpses into the realm of spiritual 
truth. 

Now “speaking in parables” was by no means 
a new form of instruction. It was a popular 
method of teaching in the Hast. This teaching 
by story and picture was peculiarly adapted to 
the Eastern mind, and the Rabbis themselves were 
fond of beginning their lessons with the question, 


“What is the thing like?” It was an old enough — 
method; the only thing peculiar about Christ’s | 


parables is that by their beauty, their naturalness, 
their depth, they make all other parables seem 
paltry and puerile. 

Why was it that just at this juncture Jesus 
betook Himself to the parable? Perhaps we may 
get some help to our answer if we remember that, 
as Bacon says, “ Parables have a double use to vail 
and to illustrate, to teach and to conceal.” 

Now, | think we must start from this point— 
that Christ’s primary object in teaching by parables 
was to make truth clearer. He used the parable 
as we use illustrations to-day—to light up His 
subject and to fasten it upon the minds of the 
hearers. The parable, as Mr Lathom says, 
enshrined an abstract truth in such a portable 
concrete form that it was made accessible to all 
men. It puts it into a shape familiar to orientals, 
a shape to which the Eastern tongue lent itself 
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with ease, and which fitted readily into the minds 
of men. 


Mark iv. 
I-3. 


Or, to put the matter quite simply—the parable —Easily 


has two immense advantages for teaching purposes. 
(1) It made truth easily intelligible. Truth is 
never so easily grasped as when embodied in a 
tale. For instance, the story of the Pharisee and 
the Publican puts in a nut-shell the distinction 
between true and false piety—and a long discourse 
could not have done it so well. The story of 
the Good Samaritan taught the meaning of 
neighbourhood and the duty of love better than 
any abstract discussion could possibly have done. 


nderstood. 


And (2) the parable made truth easily memorable. —And 


These exquisite stories never faded from the minds 


Easily 


Remem- 


of those who heard them. They never fade from bered. 


our minds. The parables are amongst the most 
familiar and cherished passages of Scripture. We 
might forget a discourse on the pity of God—but 
who can ever forget the moving story of the 
Prodigal Son? We might forget a sermon on 
Stewardship—but who can ever forget the Parable 
of the Pounds? We might forget a Sermon on 
the duty of the rich to the poor—but who can 
ever forget the story of Dives and Lazarus? The 
parable was an excellent and indeed almost 
incomparable method of making truth easily 
understood and easily remembered. And, seeing 
that Christ knew that his time for preaching and 
teaching was short, I have no doubt these great 
advantages were in His mind when He began to 
speak unto them in parables. 
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But that is not a complete account of the 
case. The parable veils as well as illustrates, it 
conceals as well as teaches. And I think that 
Christ had this effect of the parable also in His 
mind when He adopted the parabolic style of 
teaching. Remember that the parable is just an 
earthly illustration with a heavenly meaning. 
There was an outward and an inward to it. There 
was a husk and a kernel, a body and a soul. 

And so the parable, because of its dual nature 
might, and as a matter of fact did, have a double 
effect. As Matthew Henry puts it—“A parable 
is a shell that keeps good fruit for the diligent 
but keeps it from the slothful.” The effect of 
the parable illustrated that great law that “to 
him that hath shall be given, but from him that 
hath not shall be taken away even that which he 
hath.”. For those who came with honest hearts 
and seeking souls and spiritual sympathy found 
wonderful revelations of truth in these exquisite 
parables. But the unspiritual, the wordly-minded 
heard a pretty story, and nothing more. 

And so this method of teaching by parables 
became, shall I say, a kind of judgment. It 
sifted out the tares from the wheat, those who 
were genuinely spiritually minded from those 
whose thoughts were of the earth, earthy. For 
these latter, while they heard the story, missed 
entirely its heavenly meaning ; hearing they heard, 
but did not understand; seeing they saw, but 
did not perceive. It was foolishness to them, for 
these things are spiritually discerned. “Whose 
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fan is in His hand,” John had said of Jesus, “and Mark iv. 
He will thoroughly cleanse His threshing-floor” 1-3: 
(Matt. iii. 12, R.V.). The parabolic method was 
part of Christ's fan. It purged the floor. It 
discovered the unworthy and casually-minded. To 
some, as to the disciples, who never rested till 
they got to the inner meaning of the parable, it 
was the savour of life unto life; but to the 
unthinking, unreasoning crowd, who went away 
saying, “ What a pretty tale,” it was the savour 

of death unto death. 
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‘¢ Hearken ; Behold, there went out a sower to sow: And it 
came to pass, as he sowed, some fell by the way side, and the 
fowls of the air came and devoured it up. And some fell on 
stony ground, where it had not much earth ; and immediately 
it sprang up, because it had no depth of earth. But when the 
sun was up, it was scorched; and because it had no root, it 
withered away. And some fell among thorns, and the thorns 
grew up, and choked it, and it yielded no fruit. And other fell 
on good ground, and did yield fruit that sprang up and in- 
creased ; and brought forth, some thirty, and some sixty, and 
some an hundred. And He said unto them, He that hath ears 
to hear, let him hear. And when He was alone, they that were 
about Him with the twelve asked of Him the parable. And He 
said unto them, Unto you it is given to know the mystery of 
the kingdom of God: but unto them that are without, all these 
things are done in parables: That seeing they may see, and not 
perceive ; and hearing they may hear, and not understand ; lest 
at any time they should be converted, and their sins should be 
forgiven them. And He said unto them, Know ye not this 
parable ? and how then will ye know all parables? The sower 
soweth the word. And these are they by the way side, where 
the word is sown; but when they have heard, Satan cometh 
immediately, and taketh away the word that was sown in their 
hearts. And these are they likewise which are sown on stony 
ground ; who, when they have heard the word, immediately receive 
it with gladness ; And have no root in themselves, and so endure 
but for a time: afterward, when affliction or persecution ariseth 
for the word’s sake, immediately they are offended, And these 
are they which are sown among thorns ; such as hear the word. 
And the cares of this world, and the deceitfulness of riches, and 
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the lusts of other things entering in, choke the word, and it 
becometh unfruitful. And these are they which are sown on 
good ground ; such as hear the word, and receive it, and bring 
forth fruit, some thirtyfold, some sixty, and some an hundred.” 
—MARk iv. 3-20, 


TuRNING to the first of the parables, we find it Mark iv. 
commonly spoken of as The Parable of the Sower. 3-20. 
When we look closely at the parable, we shall 
probably think it might more properly have been 

called the Parable of the Soils; but the Sower 

shall claim all my attention now, the Soils being 

left over for the present. 

The Sower who went forth to sow His Seed Christ as 
is none other than our blessed Lord Himself. the Sower. 
Yes, no doubt he stands also for every Christian 
minister, and every Christian teacher, and every 
Christian missionary, and, indeed, every one who 
in any way seeks to scatter the blessed seed of 
the Gospel. We are all of us, you may say, 
this Sower. But primarily and originally the 
.Sower who went forth to sow was none other 
than Jesus Christ Himself. 

Thus our Lord in this parable is describing Our Lord 
the results of His own ministry. He was just cae 
at this time the object of much enthusiasm. The Ministry. 
people were seriously inclined to believe that 
He was the Son of David. More than once 
they were tempted to take Him by force and 
make Him King. But all this excitement and 
enthusiasm did not deceive our Lord. He never 
for one moment imagined that all the people in 
the crowds that hung upon His lips were His 
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real and sincere followers. He knew theirs was 
but a surface enthusiasm. He looked forward, and 
He could see that in the near future these very 
people would go back, and follow no more after 
Him. He looked forward a little further, and He 
saw Himself a lonely and friendless prisoner, with 
the people—these people—clamouring, ‘ Crucify 
Him! Crucify Him!” No, our Lord was not 
deceived. He knew that out of the thousands 
that listened to Him there was only a tiny handful 
whose hearts were really touched. And the sight 
of a sower scattering his seed in the full sight 
of Him as He sat in the boat, dropping some of 
the seed on the way-side, and some on to the 
rocky ground, and some among the thorns, and 
some on the good ground, suggests to Him this 
parable. “Behold,” He said, “A Sower went 
forth to sow.” 

The work of the Sower is to plant, to sow the 
seed, to be in at the beginning of things. You 
and I, my brethren, can see some of the rich and 
glorious results of our Lord’s sowing. It is partial 
harvest-time with us. He laboured, and we have 
entered into His labours. But it was the day 
of beginnings with Him ; it was a work of faith 
with Him. He was the sower who went forth 
to sow ; we have reaped where He sowed. 

A Sower! As a rule the Sower works alone. 
The field at harvest-time is a very different place 
from the field at seed-time. At harvest-time there 
is company and gaiety. But there is neither company 
nor gaiety in seed-time. The sower goes on his 
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way alone. And Christ knew Himself to be such Mark iv. 
a lonely Sower. I have referred already more than 3-20. 
once to the loneliness of Christ. It was almost His 

sorest burden. It is true that He had the Twelve 

to be with Him ; but even they did not understand 

Him, their aims were so very different from His. 

And thus it was that our Lord was solitary in 

His work. “I have trodden the winepress alone, 

and of the peoples there was no man with Me” 

(isa. lxiii. 3; R.V.). 

A Sower! Nature is almost at its dreariest A Cheerless 
when the sower is at his work. It is very “*°™ 
different in harvest-time! Skies are blue then; 
suns are warm then; and all Nature seems to 
laugh and sing in the enjoyment of the bright- 
ness and the warmth. But Nature is sombre, 
stern, cheerless at seed-time. There is no foliage 
on the trees, there is no verdure in the field. 
Skies are grey and cloudy ; and if the sun appears 
at all, it is only in fitful and watery gleams. 
There is nothing to make the heart cheerful at 
seed-time. And was it not like that with Jesus 
Christ ? There was very little to cheer Him in 
His work. He lived His life beneath stormy 
skies. Even, His kinsfolk, as we have seen, when 
they heard of His work, went out to lay hold on 
Him, for they said, “He is beside Himself.” 
There were no encouraging conditions even in 
His own home. And the Scribes who came 
down from Jerusalem said, “‘He hath Beelzebub, 
and by the prince of the devils casteth He out 
the devils.” He did His work in face of unceasing 
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and bitter hostility on the part of the rulers. Our 
Lord was just a Sower, and it was cheerless winter 
weather for Him from the Baptism to the cross. 

A Sower! The very work of the sower is in 
a way painful work. I mean this, sowing is 
imparting, giving, flinging away. It is very 
different from harvesting. Harvesting is gather- 
ing, getting, receiving. No wonder there is joy 
at harvest; for the harvest means increase and 
enrichment. But sowing at the moment is sacri- 
fice and impoverishment. The sower goes forth 
weeping, bearing his precious seed. He parts 
with a present good in the hope of a future 
reward. And Jesus was just a Sower. His whole life 
was a giving and an imparting, and it culminated 
in the sacrifice of the cross. Ah, my brethren, 
it was hard work, it was sorrowful work, it was 
painful work. He went forth weeping, bearing 
His precious seed, but He looked for some far 
off interest for His tears. “ Except a corn of 
wheat,” He said—as much to Himself as to the 
crowd—“ fall into the ground and die, it 
abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth 
much fruit ” (John xii. 24). 

A Sower! What disappointments the sower 
has to face! It is not every seed that issues in a 
harvest. “Out of a thousand seeds,” says 
Tennyson, “Nature brings but one to bear.” 
This particular sower dropped some seed by the 
way-side, and some on rocky ground, and some 
among the thorns, and from these there was no 
fruit. So the Lord Jesus was a sower, and similar 
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disappointments attended Him. The way-side Mark iv. 
hearer and the rocky-ground hearer and the thorn- 3-20. 
patch hearer—they were all in His congregation. 
From the vast majority in the crowds that hung 
upon His words Jesus gathered no fruit. 

Some of those who read this may at times feel 

almost broken-hearted by failure in Christian work. 
Men and women for whom we have worked much, 
and from whom we hoped much, turn out such 
disappointments! I know how hard itis. I know 
something of the heart-break of the sower who 
sows and reaps no harvest. But—Jesus knew tt too. 
What a sower He was! But for all His abundant 
sowing, what scanty fruit He reaped! Yet He 
never murmured nor complained. Let us go on 
with our sowing. It is sufficient for the disciple 
to be as his Lord, and, if need be, we must be 
willing to be baptized into the baptism of dis- 
appointment into which He was baptized. 

“But some on good ground ”—that is the saving —And with 
clause. That is the ray of glorious light in what 'S Joys- 
might otherwise have been a gloomy picture. 
“Some on good ground ”—there was a Peter and 
a John, and a Matthew and a Thomas among His 
hearers, and it was worth while sowing the Word, 
if only for their sakes, for in them it brought forth 
thirty, sixty, a hundred-fold. “Some on good 
ground” ; it is not all disappointment. ‘Some on 
good ground,” preachers of the Gospel, for one 
and another comes and asks the way of Salvation. 
“Some on good ground,” teachers, for this child 
and that learns to love and obey Jesus. “Some 
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Mark iv. on good ground,” Christian worker, for the faithful 

3-20. word, often seemingly spoken in vain, sometimes 
finds a receptive soul. ‘Some on good ground ”"— 
therein is the promise of the harvest. Let us not 
be weary in well-doing. ‘He that goeth forth and 
weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless 
come again with rejoicing bringing his sheaves 
with him” (Psa. cxxvi. 6). 
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XXVI 
THE SOWER AND THE SOILS 


“« And He began again to teach by the sea side: and there was 
gathered unto Him a great multitude, so that He entered into a 
ship, and sat in the sea; and the whole multitude was by the 
seaonthe land. And He taught them many things by parables, 
and said unto them in His doctrine, Hearken ; Behold, there went 
out a sower to sow: And it came to pass, as he sowed, some 
fell by the way side, and the fowls of the air came and devoured 
itup. And some fell on stony ground, where it had not much 
earth ; and immediately it sprang up, because it had no depth 
of earth. But when the sun was up, it was scorched, and 
because it had no root it withered away. And some fell 
among thorns, and the thorns grew up, and choked it, and it 
yielded no fruit. And other fell on good ground, and did yield 
fruit that sprang up and increased; and brought forth, some 
thirty, and some sixty, and some an hundred. And He said unto 
them, He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. And when 
He was alone, they that were about Him with the twelve asked 
of Him the parable. And He said unto them, Unto you it is 
given to know the mystery of the kingdom of God: but unto 
them that are without, all these things are done in parables: 
That seeing they may see, and not perceive; and hearing they 
may hear, and not understand ; lest at any time they should be 
converted, and their sins should be forgiven them. And He said 
unto them, Know ye not this parable? and how then will ye know 
allparables? Thesower soweth the word. And these are they by 
the way side, where the word is sown; but when they have 
heard, Satan cometh immediately, and taketh away the word 
that was sown in their hearts. And these are they likewise 
which are sown on stony ground ; who, when they have heard the 
word, immediately receive it with gladness; And have no root 
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in themselves, and so endure but for a time: afterward, when 
affliction or persecution ariseth for the word’s sake, immediately 
they are offended. And these are they which are sown among 
thorns; such as hear the word, And the cares of this world, and 
the deceitfulness of riches, and the lusts of other things entering 
in, choke the word, and it becometh unfruitful. And these are 
they which are sown on good ground; such as hear the word, 
and receive it, and bring forth fruit, some thirtyfold, some sixty, 
and some an hundred.”—Marx iy. 1-20. 


WE have thought of the Sower. Let us now think 
of the Soils. Jesus Christ, as I said, was the 
Sower, and the seed which He sowed was the 
Word of the Kingdom. Roughly, we may say that 
the whole parable consists in an analogy drawn 
between the fortunes of a seed and the fortunes 
of the spoken Word. 

Shall we dwell just for a moment on certain 
analogies between a seed and a word, which make 
the one an excellent type of the other ? 

In the first place, there is immense reproductive 
power resident ineach. A seed is not a dead thing. 
It contains vast potencies of life. It is a storehouse 
of energy. Waving fields of grain lie latent in the 
seed. And a word is like a seed in this respect. 
It is not a dead thing; not Luther’s words alone, 
but all our words are living creatures. They are 
storehouses of energy. Dropped into a human 
heart, they may germinate and grow, and bring 
forth a harvest after their kind. And especially 
is this true of the Word of God. “The Word 
of God,” says the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews “is living and active, and sharper than 
any two-edged sword ... and quick to discern 
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Rayo V:). I-20. 
Phere is a second point of resemblance in this, —In need of 
Congenial 


that both the seed and the word need to find Surround- 
congemal surroundings before the life latent in each ings. 
reveals itself. Before the seed multiplies into 
harvest, it needs to find suitable soil. Seed kept 

in the granary reveals no signs of life. It needs 
“the good ground” to develop the forces and 
potentialities that are in it. And in just the same 
way the Word, to reveal its life-giving power, must 
find the good heart. Even the living Word of God 
falls useless and profitless unless it is received with 
meekness into believing and obedient souls. Now, 

it is upon this latter fact, that the fortunes both of 

the seed and the word depend on the ground into 
which they fall, that the whole of this parable 

is built. 

As Jesus sat in the boat teaching, He saw the —In 
sower going forth to sow. He saw some of the Depeer oe 
seed fall on to the trodden path and some on to Conditions. 
the ground through which here and there the rock 
peeped; and some into the corners of the field 
amongst the thorn bushes; and others into the 
soft, brown, fertile earth. And Jesus knew that 
though the seed that fell on the way-side and on 
the rocky ground and amongst the thorns was in 
itself every whit as good as the seed that fell into 
the clear, rich soil, the farmer would get no harvest 
from it, for the simple reason that it had not 
found favourable, suitable conditions. And all 
that reminded Him of His own experience as a 
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preacher. If success depended upon the preacher, 
and upon the character of the word preached, 
what success ought to'have fallen to Jesus, for 
His word was truth, and He Himself spake as 
never yet man spake! 

But our Lord knew the success of the preaching 
depended not simply on the word and the preacher, 
but on the hearer too. And He knew perfectly well 
that though thousands followed Him, and though 
He taught them all, that it was only a comparative 
few who really received His word. In His case, 
as in the case of that sower before His eyes, 
some of the precious seed of the Gospel which He 
was scattering, was falling by the way-side, and 
some on rocky ground, and some among thorns, 
and from these He would never see a harvest. Yes, 
my brethren, the way-side hearer and the rocky- 
ground hearer, and the thorny-patch hearer, they 
were all in Christ’s congregation, as they have 
been in every preacher’s congregation since our 
Lord’s day. 

Now, let us see who the way-side hearer and 
the rocky-ground hearer and the thorny-ground 
hearer really are. 

As the sower went on with his work, some seed 
fell on the way-side, on a beaten path that seems 
to have run across the field. Falling on that hard 
surface, the seed never got into the ground at all; 
and, lying there exposed to view, the birds soon 
espied it, and picked it up. Our Lord knew there 
were in His congregation that day some whose 
hearts were like that beaten track ; they heard the 
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Word of the Gospel, but it never got into them. Mark iv. 
A hard crust of insensibility kept the Gospel seed 1-20. 
outside. That is the way-side hearer—the man of 

whom the Gospel takes no hold, into whose heart 

it does not penetrate at all. 

Half-a-dozen things may beget this insensibility. How he is 
A person’s training and upbringing may beget it. inne 
Some people are so trained or untrained as to be 
almost incapable of religion. The capacity for 
religion, as Bushnell would say, is almost ex- 
tirpated by disuse. The Word of God, therefore, 
does not touch them. Theirs is a crust of 
insensibility, through which the seed of the Gospel 
does not penetrate. Then the incessant trampling 
through the heart of the world’s business and 
pleasure and care may beget it. And sin may 
beget it. But, most terrible of all, as Dr Maclaren 
points out, the very preaching of the Gospel may 
beget it. There are many ways in which the 
human heart may be beaten hard—but the most 
awful hardening takes place when a man becomes 
Gospel-hardened. 

Whatever be the process by which the heart has 
arrived at that state, the result is still the same—the 
seed of the Gospel never gets a chance, for it never 
really penetrates at all. The Old Book is full of 
these men with the crust of insensibility: the 
Pharisees dismissing John’s preaching with the 
remark, “He hath a devil”; Pilate, who set aside 
Christ's solemn words, asking that pitiful jest, 
“What is truth”; the Athenians, who laughed 
when Paul made mention of the Resurrection ; 
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Festus, who cried out, “Paul, thou art mad.” 
The Gospel really never got at these men. It 
lay outside of them, like the seed on the way- 
side. And then what happens? “Straightway 
cometh Satan, and taketh away the Word which 
hath been sown in them” (ver. 15, R.V.). 
“Straightway ’"—the sermon is no sooner over 
than it is forgotten. It never really got into the 
mind or heart, and so the slightest thing is 
sufficient to sweep it all away. They are ab- 
solutely uninfluenced and unimpressed. It is a 
case of “Lost Seed.” 

“Other fell on the rocky ground, where it had 
not much earth; and straightway it sprang up, 
because it had no deepness of earth: and when 
the sun was risen, it was scorched ; and because it 
had no root, it withered away” (vers. 5, 6, R.V.). 
“‘ And these,” said our Lord in His interpretation 
of the parable, “. . . are they that are sown upon 
the rocky places, who, when they have heard the 
Word, straightway receive it with joy; and they 
have no root in themselves, but endure for a 
while; then, when tribulation or persecution 
ariseth because of the Word, straightway they 
stumble” (vers. 16, 17, R.V.). In the case of the 
way-side hearer the Word produced no effect; in 
the case of the rocky-ground hearer, it produces a 
temporary effect. In the former case the Gospel 
message took no hold; in this latter it takes only 
a superficial hold. They endure but for a time. 

The rocky-ground hearer is really John Bunyan’s 
Mr Temporary. You perhaps remember the 
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conversation between Christian and Hopeful with Mark iv. 


reference to him. I-20. 
“Well then,” said Christian to his friend, as Boe case 
r 


they walked on, “did you know about ten Tom 
years ago one Temporary in your parts, who was 
a forward man in religion then ?” 

“Know him?” replied Hopeful, “Yes; he 
dwelt in Graceless, a town about two miles 
off of Honesty, and he dwelt next door to one 
Turn Back.” 

“Right,” responded Christian, “he dwelt under 
the very same roof with him. Well, that man 
was much awakened once. I believe that he had 
some sight of his sins, and of the wages that was 
due thereto.” 

“YT am of your mind,” chimed in Hopeful, 
“for he would ofttimes come to me, and that 
with many tears. Truly I pitied the man, and 
was not altogether without hope of him; but 
one may see it is not every one that cries, Lord, 
Lord.” 

““He told me once,” said Christian, “that he 
was resolved to go on Pilgrimage as we do now, 
but all of a sudden he grew acquainted with one 
Save-self, and then he became a stranger to me.” 

This Mr Temporary, first cousin to Mr Turn —His Class. 
Back, living, indeed, under the same roof with Mr 
Turn Back, is just the rocky-ground hearer. And 
our Lord knew Mr Temporary right well. For 
there were people in His congregation who, when 
the Word was first preached, received it with all 
joy. They were full of enthusiasm. They wanted 
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to take Him by force and make Him King. But 
when He talked strange words about eating His 
flesh and drinking His blood they turned their 
backs on Him in shoals. They had been charmed, 
not changed. The Gospel had touched their 
emotions, but had not penetrated to the heart. 
Paul knew Mr Temporary. Listen, “ Demas hath 
forsaken me, having loved this present world” 
(2 Tim. iv. 10). Listen again. “ Ye did run well; 
who did hinder you?” (Gal. v. 7). Every missioner 
knows Mr Temporary, for in the excitement of the 
meetings numbers go into the enquiry rooms and 
fall away when faced by the stern realities of the 
Christian life. And every minister knows Mr 
Temporary. For in every Church Year Book you 
will find a list of ‘Lapsed or Resigned ”—the 
catalogue of men and women who endured for a 
time. 

Would you know what is amiss with the rocky- 
ground hearer? “He has,” Jesus says, “no root 
in himself.” Fruitage is always a matter of 
rootage. You plant a tree by the river of water, 
and it will bring forth its fruit in its season, and 
its leaf will not wither. But this seed sown on 
the rocky ground had no root. It was not able to 
shoot its fibres down into the fat and nourishing 
soil, so, because it had not root, it withered 
away. And the rocky-ground hearer is a dis- 
appointment, an unfulfilled prophecy, for the very 
same reason. He has no root in himself. And 
what are we to understand by not having root in 
himself? This, I think. Religion had not 
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penetrated deeply into him. It had touched him Mark iv, 
superficially, that was all. This is the accouut 1-20. 
Hopeful gave of Temporary’s defection. “Though 
the consciences of such men are awakened, yet 
their minds are not changed; therefore, when the 
power of guilt weareth away, that which provoketh 
them to be religious ceaseth.” “You are pretty 
near the business,” remarked Christian, “for the 
bottom of all is for want of a change in their mind 
and will.” That is exactly it. The rocky-ground 
hearer has not been changed in mind and will. 
His religion has not gone deep. A religion based 
on sentiment, a religion that has its seat in the 
feelings, a religion that has not taken captive both 
mind and will, can never stand the shock of life’s 
trials and temptations. The only religion that can 
last is the religion that has sent its roots deep 
down, that has laid hold of heart and soul, and 
mind and will. The man who is rooted and 
grounded and built up in Christ will stand four 
square to all the winds that blow. 

“And other” said our Lord, “fell among the The Thorny- 
thorns, and the thorns grew up, and choked it, Seas 
and it yielded no fruit” (ver. 7, R.V.). “ And 
others,” He said in His explanation, “ are they 
that are sown among the thorns; these are they 
that have heard the Word, and the cares of the 
world, and the deceitfulness of riches, and the 
lusts of other things entering in, choke the Word, 
and it becometh unfruitful” (vers. 18, 19, R.V.). 
Now, if the way-side hearer stands for the man 
upon whom the Gospel takes no hold, and the 
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rocky-ground hearer, stands for the man of whom 
it only takes a superficial hold, the thorny-ground 
hearer stands for the man of whom the Gospel 
takes a disputed hold, whose heart is not wholly 
and entirely surrendered to the love of God. For 
by the thorny-ground of which our Lord here 
speaks we are not to understand those bushes into 
which some of the seed fell by accident. The 
thorns were not visible to the eye—they were 
buried underground. That is obvious from what 
our Lord says, “the thorns grew up.” To all 
outward appearance this ground was clean and 
good. But beneath the surface of the soil thorn 
roots and seeds lay hidden. 

In other words, the fault of this soil was that it 
was impure. There were other things in possession. 
There were other seeds in it besides those which 
the sower scattered upon it, and the result was— 
two crops struggling for the mastery; and there 
was not nutriment enough for both. The bearing 
capacities of the soil are limited. It is equal to 
bearing one crop, but it is not equal to bearing 
two, or, at any rate, if two crops are sown in it, 
the growths from them are bound to be feeble and 
disappointing. 

Now in this respect the human heart is like 
the soil. The resources of the heart are limited, 
and a man is unequal to the task of serving Christ 
as He asks to be served, and serving somebody or 
something else at the same time. Listen to this; 
“Ye cannot serve God and mammon” (Matt. 
vi. 24). The heart may serve God, or it may serve 
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gold, but no heart in the world is equal to the Mark iv. 
task of serving both. Listen again to this: “The I-20. 
friendship of the world is enmity with God.” 
(Jas. iv. 4), or as John puts it, “If any man 
love the world, the love of the Father is not in 
him” (1 John ii. 15). Here are two things that 
cannot possibly co-exist in the same soil. The 
growth of the one means inevitably the death of 
the other. It takes the whole heart to be a 
Christian. ‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind, and with all thy strength (Mark xii. 30). 
“All!” No man can be a Christian with a 
divided heart. Now, the rocky-ground hearer is 
just a man who tries to do that impossible thing. 
He tries to be a Christian with a divided heart. 
He tries to serve God and the world at the 
same time. He cherishes other loves in his soul 
beside the love of Christ, and so his religion 
becomes a poor, sickly, stunted growth. These 
other things take all the sap and strength out of 
it, and “it becometh unfruitful.” 

Our Lord mentions specifically some of those Things that 
thorn roots, which, if they are left in the heart, Produce it. 
tend to choke the Word, and take all the strength 
out of a man’s religion. Here they are—‘‘ The 
cares of the world and the deceitfulness of riches, 
and the lusts of other things entering in.” “The 
cares of the world ’—they can blight and destroy —Cares. 
the spiritual life. “Be not anxious. . . . what ye 
shall eat, or what ye shall drink” (Matt. vi. 25 
R.V.), said our Lord. He knew how easy it 
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is for men to become engrossed in these mundane 
things, to the forgetting of the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness, which is the one thing 
needful. Beware of this thorn. Forethought is 
right enough in its place, but absorption in the 
“cares of this world” may mean the starvation 
of the soul. 

“The deceitfulness of riches!” The decectfulness 
of riches, notice, 7.e, the tendency of wealth to 
beget the passion for wealth; and also the 
tendency of wealth to beget the sense of sufficiency, 
so that a man no longer feels the need of treasure 
in heaven. 

You must have seen the disastrous results of 
this thorn. I have known men who have grown 
poorer in soul as they have grown richer in purse. 
Their increase in wealth has been accompanied by 
a decrease in piety. Our Lord knew how deadly: 
a thorn this was. “‘ How hardly,” He said, “shall 
they that have riches enter into the Kingdom of 
God” (Mark x. 23). 

And “‘the lusts of other things entering in! ” 
What are the lusts? According to Luke’s account, 
they are “the pleasures of this life,” and these 
pleasures, according to our Lord’s statement, choke 
the Word. A man may smother his spiritual life 
by a passion for amusement. Indeed, we see this 
thing taking place. We see the strength and life 
being taken out of the religion of scores, and 
hundreds of young people by their devotion to 
pleasure. They promised well once upon a time. 
The seed gave good promise of a harvest ; but this 
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thorn was in the heart and it grew up and choked Mark iv. 
the Word, so that it became unfruitful. I-20. 

“Some on good ground.” And as I said before, The Fruitful 

this is the saving clause. The seed the farmer °° 
scattered was not all wasted. Some fell on the 
good ground, and there it yielded fruit, and brought 
forth thirty-fold, and sixty-fold, and a hundred- 
fold. And the harvest from the good ground 
compensated him for all his toil and labour. And 
so, too, some of the precious seed of the Gospel falls 
on hearts that are like the good ground; hearers 
who not only hear the Word but also accept it. 
They take it in. They “receive with meekness 
the implanted Word” (Jas. i. 21 R.V.) as the 
apostle says, and that implanted Word, received, 
is able to save their souls. They accept it. They 
take to themselves its promises; they receive its 
revelations and obey its precepts. And the Word 
thus received and accepted brings forth fruit in 
their lives. 

The Word is a Word of life, but it profits us The 
nothing unless we accept it. “The Word preached Necessary 
did not profit them, not being mixed with faith in of True 
them that heard” (Heb. iv. 2). It was not Holiness. 
accepted ; it did not profit. But whenever it is 
accepted it brings forth fruit. It has its result in 
the life. ‘Beloved, if God so loved us, we ought 
also to love one another” (1 John iv. 11). If we 
have honestly received that Word, we shall live 
the kindly and helpful life. “If any man would 
come after Me, let him deny himself and take up 
his cross, and follow Me” (Matt. xvi. 24 R.V.). 
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If we have honestly received that Word, our lives 
will be marked by sacrifice. “Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God, and His righteousness” (Matt. 
vi. 33). If we have honestly received that Word, 
eternal things will be the first object of our seeking 
and our care. 

Does the fruit show, in our case, that we have 
received the Word? Four classes of soils are 
spoken of in this parable, but really they reduce 
themselves to two—the soil that bears fruit, and 
the soil that does not. In the long run men 
are divided, not into four classes, but into just 
two—those who receive the Word, and those 
who do not. Those who shew the results in life 
and character, and those who do not. In which 
class do we stand? “Take heed how ye hear.” 
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‘* And He said unto them, Is a candle brought to be put under 
a bushel, or under a bed? and not to be set on a candlestick ? 
For there is nothing hid, which shall not be manifested ; neither 
was any thing kept secret, but that it should come abroad. If 
any man have ears to hear, let him hear. And He said unto 
them, Take heed what ye hear: with what measure ye mete, it 
shall be measured to you: and unto you that hear shall more be 
given. For he that hath, to him-shall be given: and he that 
hath not, from him shall be taken even that which he hath.”— 
MARK iv, 21-25. 


THE words we are now to consider are very closely Mark iv. 
connected with the preceding parable. They form, 21-25. 
shall I say?—a kind of pendant to it. In part, Sn Applt: 
they are meant to correct possible misconceptions As 
that might arise from some of Christ’s words, 
especially those in verses 11 and 12. In part they 
are designed to enforce and emphasise the teaching 
of the parable. If you like so to put it, they 
constitute the application of the sermon. The 
parable, as you may remember, sets forth the 
different kinds of reception the spoken Word meets 
with. The fate of the Word does not depend, says 
our Lord, simply upon the character of the Word 
itself, or upon the preacher; it depends also on 
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the character of the hearer. These verses work 
upon that truth, and meee the responsibility 
of hearing. 

I think we can te believe that the twelve 
had been congratulating themselves that they had 
privileges in this matter of hearing that were 
denied to the general multitude. The crowd had 
heard the story of the Sower, but the Twelve and 
a few other intimate disciples had heard its 
explanation as well. ‘‘Unto you,” Jesus had said, 
“is given the mystery of the Kingdom of God: but 
unto them that are without, all things are done in 
parables” (ver. 11 R.V.). Very likely they had been 
pluming themselves on the fact that secrets hidden 
from the ordinary hearer were revealed to them. 
This first word—if the disciples cherished any such 
feelings—must have been a correction to them, for 
it asserts that privilege carries with it responsibility, 
and that light had been given to them simply in 
order that they might spread it. 

“Ts the lamp,” said Jesus, using a homely but 
most suggestive figure, “brought to be put under 
the bushel, or under the bed, and not to be put 
on the stand?” (ver. 21). The use of a light, Jesus 
said in effect, is to shine, and when men light a 
lamp they do not put it under a couch or under a 
measure, they put it where it will shine the best, 
they put it on the stand, in order that, as Matthew 
adds, it may give light unto all that are in the 
house. Light, Jesus says, is to be spread, diffused 
and shared. Now, we are back here at a principle 
which runs right through the New Testament, viz., 
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this, that every gift conferred upon us by God is Mark iv. 
conferred upon us for use; not for our own 21-25. 
enjoyment or enrichment, but for service. God 

never blesses a man for his own sake; He blesses 

him that he may become a blessing. He never 

saves a man for his own sake; He saves him that 

he may become a saviour He never enriches a 

man for his own sake; He enriches him that he 

in his turn may become a source of enrichment to 

others. 

Paul mentions in 1 Corinthians xii. quite a long A Corinthian 
list of gifts enjoyed by the members of that Example. 
quarrelsome but spiritually opulent Church. Some 
of them had the gift of knowledge, and others the 
gift of faith, and others the gift of healing, and 
others the gift of miracles, and others the gift of 
prophecy, and others the gift of tongues, and so on. 

But not one of these gifts was bestowed for 
private and personal gratification merely ; each was 
bestowed upon the individual member for the 
benefit and profit of the whole body. The principle 
runs, indeed, through the entire ethical teaching of 
the New Testament. The individual exists not for 
himself alone, but for others. And this is specially 
true in regard to the Word of the Gospel. The 
Word of the Gospel is not a thing to be hoarded, 
it is a thing to be shared. We hear it in order 
that we may proclaim it. We listen to it in order 
that we may preach it. We receive it that we may 


spread it. 


Now let us look a little more closely at the The Choice 
figure our Lord uses to enforce this truth “Is eSriaiapaes 
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the lamp,” He asks, “brought to be put under the 
bushel, or under the bed, and not to be put on the 
stand”? Now it is not by accident that our Lord 
used that figure. It is not a case simply of a 


The Word pretty illustration. He uses it because the lamp 


a Lamp. 


—But not for 


Private Use 
only. 


sets forth certain qualities of the Word. The 
analogy is justified by a kinship. Just as the 
Word is like the seed, in that it contains within 
itself potentialities of life, so is it like the lamp, in 
that it is a source of knowledge and enlightenment. 
“Thy Word,” says the psalmist, “is a lamp unto 
my feet, and a light unto my path” (Psa. cxix. 
105). A lamp! and a lamp is only used when 
night falls. The lighted lamp implies the presence 
of darkness, and when the psalmist says, “Thy 
Word is a lamp,” he implies a darkened world. A 
world in the dark about God, in the dark about 
duty, in the dark about the beyond. But “Thy 
Word is a lamp!” “The entrance of thy Word 
giveth light!” With the lamp of the Word in his 
hand, no man need stumble. He may walk safely 
and surely to his journey’s end. 

But once again, the lamp is not for a man’s 
private and personal use. “Let your light so 
shine before men,” said Jesus, “that they may see 
your good works” (Matt. v. 16). That others may 
see! That was the purpose and end of our 
illumination—that others may see! For there are 
thousands and millions of our fellow-creatures 
groping their way through the gloom, and we have 
to let our light so shine that these others may see. 
If we have a lamp, we must put it where it will 
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best be seen. For the light was given to us that Mark iv. 
it might serve them too. 21-25. 
os AG em doth with us, as we with lighted torches 
C) 
Not light them for themselves, for if our virtues 


Did not go forth from us, ’twere all alike 
As though we had them not.” 


This Word of the Gospel, this good tidings of God 
to which the disciples had been listening, they 
were to spread it, to diffuse it, to publish it. It 
was spoken to them just in order that they might 
proclaim it to others. The lamp was put into 
their hands just that they might put it on the 
stand and let it shine. 

Do you think that Christian people have learned Have used 

this lesson, and recognised this obligation? Have W eSater 
we learned it? Have we recognised that the 
Word of the Gospel has been given to us that we 
might spread it? That we hold it in trust for 
others? That every hearer ought to be a preacher ? 
“JT have not hid Thy righteousness within my 
heart,” says one of the psalmists ; “I have declared 
Thy faithfulness and Thy salvation” (Psa. xl. 
10). Is that what we have done? Have we 
been intent upon spreading the good news? Have 
we taken every opportunity of telling others all 
around what a Saviour we have found ? 

We rejoice—do we not?—in the possession of —Or have 
the lamp. Where, then, have we placed it? On W§ Hidden 
the stand? Or is it hidden away under the bushel 
or the bed? For, as Dr Glover says, there are all 
sorts of “bushels” under which we hide our lamp. 
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Mark iv. There is the bushel of modesty, false modesty. 


21-25. 


“O Lord, I am not eloquent,” said Moses ; and we 
excuse ourselves to-day from bearing our testimony 
on the ground that we are not good enough or wise 
enough to speak, and so we turn the soul into a 
dark lantern. And then there is the bushel of 
selfishness. We do not trouble ourselves that 
other people are in the dark. Is not that the 
reason why people are so unconcerned in face of 
the paganism at home, and the vast stretches of 
heathenism abroad? We do not care enough for 
them to carry the light of our lamp to them. 
And then there is the bushel of timidity and 
cowardice. “Iam not ashamed to own my Lord,” 
we sing; but is it true? Do we not sometimes 
hide our faith? In certain society do we not keep 
silence about our Christian allegiance ? 

We are disciples, but secretly. We do not 
boldly announce it. We keep our lamp under the 
bushel—we do not put it on the stand. I am 
quite convinced there has been a great deal too 
much hiding of the light. We have not been 
eager, as we ought to have been, to spread and 
preach the Word. 

“Let the redeemed of the Lord say so.” 
(Psa. cvii. 2). But we have kept quiet about it. 
We need to learn the principles of this passage. 
The light was given that it might be reflected, the 
Word was communicated that we might proclaim 
it. The good tidings have been announced to us 
that we might go and tell. The duty of 
evangelising both at home and to the uttermost 
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parts of the earth is wrapped up in this little Mark iv. 
sentence. Take your lamp from under whatever 21-25: 
“bushel” may now be hiding it, and set it on the 

stand. 

“For,” our Lord proceeds, “there is nothing The Mani- 
hid, save that it should be manifested ; neither was ee 
anything made secret, but that it should come to 
light” (ver. 22). Our Lord assigns this as a 
reason for putting the lamp on the stand. The 
pertinency of the reasoning is not all at once 
apparent. But it becomes clear when we look at 
it more closely. All this connects itself with that 
verse 11, to which I have already referred, in which 
Jesus said to his disciples, “Unto you is given 
the mystery of the Kingdom of God.” The 
disciples may have thought that this was a 
kind of esoteric doctrine, which was to be kept 
secret from the crowds. No, says our Lord, 
whatever light is given to you is given that you 
may share it, for there is no one thing hidden 
unless that it may by and by be manifested. 

Nothing is to be hidden for ever. There is always 
a final end to the hiding, and that is that it may be 
manifested. 

Our Lord kept certain things back from His The Method 
disciples, but He hid them for a time only, that et cus Toes. 
He might manifest them when they were able to 
bear it. He kept certain things back from the 
crowd, and revealed them to the disciples, only in 
order that the disciples might reveal them to the 
crowd when they were spiritually fit to receive 
them. Jesus did not divide his disciples into two 
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classes, as some of the Greek philosophers did, an 
outer and an inner circle; an outer circle, to whom 
He communicated elementary truth; an inner 
circle, to whom He communicated advanced truth. 
In Christianity, as Dr Chadwick says, there is no 
privileged inner circle. There is no esoteric doc- 
trine. All Christian knowledge is to be communi- 
cated and shared. If you have gained possession 
of any truth which is hidden from the average 
Christian, you are not to keep it hidden. There 
is nothing hidden, but that it may by and by be 
manifested ; so set your lamp upon the stand. 
Nothing hidden but that it may be manifested! 
Its primary reference is to Christian truth, but one 
cannot pass it by without a brief word about its 
broader application. Hiding, says Jesus, is not 
permanent; manifestation is the ultimate end. — 
Now we see in a mirror darkly, but then face to 
face. “Now I know in part; but then shall I 
know even as also I am known” (1 Cor. xiii. 12). 
But this is not true of spiritual truth alone. It 
is true of all hidden and secret things. The final 
end is manifestation. Nothing is hidden save 
that it may be made manifest. The thoughts and 
intents of the heart, they shall all be made manifest. 
The desires and yearnings of our souls, they shall 
all be made manifest. The things we hide from 
our nearest and best, they shall all be made 
manifest. What we really are, not what we 
pretend to be, it shall be made manifest. What 
terror it would strike to our hearts if our hidden 
things were made manifest! And yet that 
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manifestation is certainly coming. Concealment Mark iv. 
cannot last for ever. There is nothing hidden, 21-25. 
save that it should be made manifest. And that 
manifestation of our real selves, of our inmost 
hearts, will be the judgment. Every man shall 

go to his own place. To you who read this I say, 

have nothing hidden which you will be ashamed to 

have revealed. Keepaclean heart. And make this 

your daily prayer, “ Let the words of my mouth, 

and the meditation of my heart be acceptable in 

Thy sight, O Lord, my Strength, and my Redeemer” 

(Psa. xix. 14). 

And now our Lord, having spoken these words, How to 
perhaps for the warning of His disciples, returns to #¢4'- 
the broad and central lesson of the parable. “If 
any man hath ears to hear, let him hear” (ver. 23). 

It is, as Dr Morrison says, a proverbial and 
anecdotal saying, but its meaning is obvious 
enough. Hearing is not the simple matter some 
people think. It is not merely a case of possessing 
the physical faculty of hearing. For the way-side 
hearer heard, and the rocky-ground hearer heard, 
and the thorn-patch hearer heard. ‘That is to say, 
they heard the words, but they profited nothing 
by them ; for they did not hear with the soul, they 
did not understand, they did not accept the Word. 
Hearing, I repeat, demands more than the mere 
physical faculty. It demands the earnest attention 
of the mind, the prepared heart, the receptive soul. 
You would think it strange if your minister should 
come upon the Lord’s day into the pulpit without 
having prepared himself to speak. It is, however, 
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equally blameworthy to come and sit in the pews 
before him unless you have prepared yourselves to 
hear. ‘He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 
So much depends upon the hearing. The Word 
will only profit us as we receive it with meekness 
into honest and good hearts. 

Our Lord proceeds to add yet another counsel, 
“Take heed what ye hear” (ver. 24). And what 
a necessary counsel it is! “Take heed what ye 
hear.” Listen, said our Lord, with all earnestness. 
but be sure first of all that it is the kind of thing 
to which you ought to listen. There is to be 
election and selection in the case of the things to 
which we listen. I think our Lord had in view 
the fact that false teachers would come teaching 
pernicious and deadly heresies. It is not the 
Christian’s business to listen to them. “Take 
heed what ye hear!” 

Is not the counsel needed still? I am amazed 
at the absolutely gratuitous and irresponsible way 
in which Christian people will read books and 
listen to teachers whose whole aim is to undermine 
the Christian faith. Now do not misunderstand 
me. I am not for shutting Christian people up in 
a kind of glass case. I am not for having them 
close their eyes to all criticism of the truth, A 
faith that can only-be preserved by refusing to 
listen to what can be said against it, is not worth 
very much, What I mean is that Christian people, 
not earnestly in search of truth and not intellectually 
fitted to be champions of the faith, will in sheer 
wantonness read any book and discuss any theme 
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and listen to any teacher, and so imperil the faith Mark iv. 
of their souls. I know of people who have brought 21-25. 
themselves into desolation and doubt through not 
taking heed what they hear. What wonder is it, 
Dr Chadwick says, that people who play with 
edged tools injure themselves, and become perverts 
and agnostics? When without possessing the in- 
tellectual equipment for discussing great religious 
problems, we read, for instance, sceptical books, we 
are deliberately rushing into temptation, we are 
deliberately playing with fire, and the penalty of 
playing with fire is that we get burnt. 

The counsel admits of wider application. “Take 
heed what ye hear.” There are certain books we had 
better never read, certain kinds of speech to which 
we had better never listen. Is it not a singular thing 
that we are more fastidious and nice with regard 
to all our other senses than we are with regard 
to our sense of hearing? How particular, for ex- 
ample, we are about our sense of taste! How nice 
we are about the matter of food! No one would 
dream of eating unclean, diseased or foul food; 
we shrink with disgust from the idea of feeding 
upon garbage. But we are not so particular about 
what we hear. We can listen to the diseased 
talk of the tattler and the scandle-monger. And 
we listen sometimes to foul and unclean talk. 
We are not afraid of garbage for the mind. And 
yet, what is the injury inflicted by diseased physical 
food, compared to the injury done by diseased and 
unclean mental food? The one taints the body, 
but the other defiles and debases the mind. What 
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endless mischief and ruin would be saved, if only 
our boys and girls, our young men and young 
women, yes, and we older folk too, took heed what 
they heard ! 

“For with what measure ye mete,” said Christ, 
“it shall be measured to you.” He is back again 
at the subject of the responsibility of hearing. 
What you get, He says, depends upon what you 
give. What of profit you derive from any service 
depends upon what you bring to it. If you bring 
to it an indifferent mind and a distracted heart 
you will get no profit from it. But if you bring 
to it the eager mind, the receptive heart, the 
waiting soul, if you bring to it faith and expectancy 
and prayer, you shall receive the hundred fold. 
We complain sometimes that services are dry and 
barren and profitless. Whose fault is it? We 
are ready enough to say, the preacher's. But are 
we never to blame? Have we contributed our 
share? Have we come in the Spirit? Have we 
come up with prayer? Have we contributed the 
believing mind? What you get from a service 
depends upon what you bring to it. “For 
whosoever hath, to him shall be given. . . but 
whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken away 
even that he hath” (Matt. xiii, 12). 
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THE PARABLE OF THE FRUIT- 
GROWING EARTH 


“And He said, So is the Kingdom of God, as if a man 
should cast seed into the ground; And should sleep, and rise 
night and day, and the seed should spring and grow up, he 
knoweth not how. For the earth bringeth forth fruit of 
herself; first the blade, then the ear, after that the full 
corn in the ear. But when the fruit is brought forth, 
immediately he putteth in the sickle, because the harvest is 
-come”—MARK iv. 26-29. 


Tuts is not a parable altogether easy of interpre- Mark iv. 
tation. In fact, scarcely two of the commentators 26-29. 
I have consulted agree as to what is the reals Diicutt 
heart of the parable. And the difference between dens 
them becomes evident by the different titles they 
give to it. In our English Bible the parable is 
spoken of as the parable of the “Seed growing 
secretly,” and in that description of it, apparently, 
Bishop Chadwick and Archbishop Trench agree. 
That places the centre of gravity of the parable 
in verse 27, and makes the sentence “the seed 
should spring up and grow, he knoweth not 
how,” the salient and all-important sentence. Dr 
A. B. Bruce, on the other hand, calls the parable 
“The Blade, the Ear, the Full Corn,” and he 
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Mark iv. maintains that the chief lesson of the parable is 

26-29. that of the orderly development of the Kingdom of 
God. Dr Salmond takes yet another point of view, 
and calls the parable the Parable of the Fruit-bear- 
ing Earth, and finds its central lesson in the 
statement, “The earth beareth fruit of itself ;” 
and apparently Dr Glover agrees with Dr Sal- 
mond, for he says that the subject of the 
parable is the power of growth inherent in 
things divine. 

A Parableof Now, when commentators differ so widely, it 

Encourage” ig perhaps presumption for an ordinary working 
minister to express an opinion. specially, as 
all the truths which the different commentators 
maintain to be the central and primary truths are 
to be found in it. For the secret and mysterious 
growth of the seed is certainly here; and the 
orderly growth of the seed is also here; and the 
fruit-bearing power of the earth is also here. It 
is only a question, after all, of relative importance. 
It is only a question which of these various truths 
which are to be found in the parable is to be 
regarded as the central and primary one. On 
that question I side with Dr Salmond and Dr 
Glover, and believe that the lesson the parable 
is meant chiefly to emphasise is that there is a 
power of growth inherent in things Divine, “and 
that the Kingdom of God working, in quiet and 
without haste, through the moral forces deposited 
in human nature and society, is moving on to its 
assured end, by laws of its own.” The parable is 
meant to be a parable of encouragement and in 
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that respect is a complement to the Parable of Mark iv. 
the Sower. 26-29. 
The Parable of the Sower, from one point of Comple- 

view, was a discouraging parable. For it spoke pea at A 
of the disappointments and failures that attend ofthe Sower. 
upon the work of the man who sows the Gospel 

seed. It mentions three cases of failure to one 

case of success. In the case of the way-side 
hearer and the rocky-ground hearer and the thorn- 

patch hearer, the seed might just as well not have 

been sown, for it brought forth no fruit to 
perfection. Now, I say, that was a discouraging 
parable, enough almost to frighten any one from 

work attended with so much disappointment. 

This parable is meant in a way to counteract 
any discouraging effect produced by the former 
parable. For this parable speaks, as Dr Salmond 

says, of hidden forces beyond our knowledge or 
control, which secure the growth of the seed; it 
speaks of secret and prolonged processes, and tells 

us how seed which we have sown and almost 
forgotten, may at last issue in the full corn in 

the ear. This parable is the New Testament 
counterpart of that great Old Testament promise, 

“As the rain cometh down, and the snow from 
heaven, and returneth not thither, but watereth the 

earth and maketh it bring forth and bud, that it may 

give seed to the sower, and bread to the eater; so 

shall My word be that goeth forth out of My mouth ; 

it shall not return unto Me void, but it shall accom- 

plish that which I please, and it shall prosper in the 

thing whereto I sent it” (Isa. lv. 10, 11). 
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Now let us turn to the parable itself. ‘‘So is the 
Kingdom of God,” says our Lord, “as if a man should 
cast seed upon the earth ; ‘and should sleep and rise 
night and day” (ver. 26, a7, R.V.). What is the mean- 
ing of this sentence about “sleeping and rising night 
and day?” Does it signify indolence or carelessness, 
or indifference to the fate of the seed? Not at all, 
but rather the consciousness that the farmer had 
done all he could do, and that he must just leave 
the rest to Nature’s processes. In connection with 
the seed and its growth, the farmer has something 
to do at the beginning, and he has something to 
do at the end. He has to do the sowing, and 
when the harvest is ripe he has to do the reaping, 
But all that lies between the sowing and the 
reaping is God’s part, and not man’s. No anxiety 
on the farmer’s part will help the growth of the 
seed; it depends now on the sunshine and the 
dew and the rain—things in God’s control, and 
not in his. There is a limit to what a man can 
do in the matter of preparing for a harvest. He 
can prepare the earth, and sow the seed in it. 
There is practically nothing else that he can do. 
Having done that, he may sleep and rise night and 
day, z.e., go about the ordinary duties of life, and 
pursue his varied avocations, for the future growth 
of the seed depends not upon him, but upon Nature 
and Nature’s God. 

And the Kingdom of God in its growth and 
development is much like that. There is a strict 
limit to what man can do. The growth of 
religion in the soul is not a human work, it is a 
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Divine work. What can a man do? He can Mark iv. 
sow the seed. He can preach the Word. But 26-29. 
having done that he has practically done all that 

he can do. Nothing that we can do can ensure 

that the seed shall take root and_fructify. 
Nothing that we can do can ensure the thirty- 

fold and the sixty-fold and the hundred- fold. 

We have not the power to give a man a new 
heart, or to beget within him a new life. Ina 
word, we have not the power to change and 
convert men. We can sow the seed, and we can 

take care it is good seed that we sow, but the 
question of fruitage and harvest we must leave 
entirely to God. The best and saintliest of men 

have to leave it there. Pau] may plant, Apollos 

may water, but God giveth the increase. “Not 

by might, nor by power, but by My Spirit, saith 

the Lord of hosts” (Zech. iv. 6). 

This is a fact to be recognised with humility and —A Fact to 
thankfulness, says Dr Bruce. With thankfulness, P&'S°°8;, 
for it relieves the heart of the too heavy burden Thankful- 
of an unlimited responsibility. It would be more "** 
than flesh and blood could bear, to think that it 
depended upon us, and us alone, whether men 
were saved or not. But God relieves us of that 
heavy burden. We have to scatter the seed; to 
preach the Word, to declare the Gospel in all 
sincerity and earnestness. We must leave results 
and effects to God. Our business is to do the 
sowing; the harvest is God’s care. 

It is a fact to be recognised also with humility. —And with 
For it teaches us that the real worker is God, and Humility. 
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it drives us to a more humble dependence upon Him. 
We can oftentimes do more by prayer and humble 
waiting upon God than we can by fussy zeal. I 
am not sure whether we do not sometimes think 
we can manufacture a harvest of our own. I 
mean this; the tendency of our time is perhaps 
to multiply our forms of activity, and to neglect 
prayer. But the limits of the good that any 
activities of ours may do are very quickly reached. 
No amount of activity on our part can make 
religion take root and grow in the soul. That is 
God’s work. And, if we want to see a harvest 
from the seed we scatter, it is to Him we should 
address ourselves. ‘‘ My soul, wait thou only upon 
God, for my expectation is from Him ” (Psa. Ixii. 5). 

The farmer flings his seed upon the ground, and 
leaves it there. He goes off to other work, to one 
or other of the varied duties of the farm. He 
sleeps and rises night and day ; and what of the 
seed itself? The seed springs up and grows, he 
knoweth not how; quietly and silently. Here we 
are at that truth which our Authorised Version 
emphasises as the central lesson of the parable— 
the lesson of the quiet and steady growth of the 
seed. You have noticed how silently the very 
mightiest forces work. The law of gravitation 
that holds the worlds in their places makes no 
noise. The light that transforms the entire face 
of nature comes without tumult. The sunshine 
and the dew that cause the earth to bring forth 
and bud, visit us with absolutely noiseless tread. 
But there is no process more wonderful than the 
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death and resurrection process, that takes place Mark iv. 
in the history of every seed planted in the bosom 26-29. 
of the brown earth. God has, as Dr Raleigh used 

to say, His laboratory beneath the soil. He opens 

in every field ten thousand times ten thousand 
fountains of life. He kindles there ten thousand 
invisible fires; He never leaves the field. And by 

and by, for every seed he scattered, the farmer 
receives back thirty, sixty, and a hundred. This 
marvellous multiplying process has taken place in 
absolute silence and quietness. You can see and 

hear a building grow. You can mark its rise, brick 

by brick, storey by storey; but you cannot trace 

the growth of the seed beneath the soil. The child 

who plants the seed to-day, and then digs it up 
to-morrow, will not see the growth. It is a silent, 

quiet, imperceptible process, and it is like that, 

our Lord says, with the Kingdom of God. 

I think that possibly the original reference in The Growth 
the parable is not so much to the growth of religion eae ore 
in the individual soul, as to the spread of religion 
in the community. The disciples were expecting 
an outward and visible Kingdom. They wanted 
it to come at once. You remember their question, 
“Lord, wilt Thou at this time restore again the 
Kingdom to Israel?” (Acts i. 6). They did not 
see why it should not come suddenly, as the result 
of some great act of power. But “The Kingdom 
of God cometh not with observation” (Luke xvii. 

20). Men can never say, “Lo, here! Lo, there!” 

And yet quietly it is growing, ceaslessly growing, 

and grow it will till the kingdoms of the world 
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become the Kingdoms of our God and of His 
Christ. 

But though the primary reference may be to 
the Kingdom in its broadest sense, what our Lord 
says here is true of the growth of religion in the 
individual soul. Spiritual growth is mysterious in 
its beginning. “The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not 
tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth: so 
is everyone that is born of the Spirit” (John iii. 8). 
And it is quiet and imperceptible in its develop- 
ment. God is quietly at work in many hearts 
unknown to us. We can see no signs of life or 
change, perhaps; and yet the seed is springing 
and growing up. 

There is infinite encouragement and hope in all 
this. We soon come to the end of our little 
resources, and we grieve that we see no visible 
results. But when that is so, remember that 
God never leaves the field. He never ceases His 
work, and under His fostering care the seed we 
scattered, unknown to us and unseen by us, is 
growing up. Where we never see it, faith is in 


‘existence. Where we never suspect it, it has often 


made considerable progress. Think of God’s 
answer to Elijah, when he moaned out, that he 
alone in the whole of Israel was left to worship 
the living God. “Yet I have left Me seven 
thousand in Israel,” was God’s word to him,” all 
the knees which have not bowed unto Baal “a 
Kings xix. 18). Think of God’s message to Paul, 
when he was cast down and almost broken-hearted, 
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at the seeming failure of his work at Corinth. Our Mark iv. 
Lord appeared to him in a vision by night, and 26-29. 
told him, “‘I have much people in this city” (Acts 

xviii. 10). The seed that Paul thought had been 
scattered in vain had all the time been growing 

secretly. And so still in unsuspected places, and 

without any arresting sign, the truth takes effect. 

The minister sees nothing. Members of the family 

see nothing. Companions see nothing. Yet under 

God’s fostering care the seed is growing up. 

Shall I tell you a personal incident? When I A Personal 
was at Lincoln I preached a sermon on “ Friend- pcan 
ship.” It was addressed especially to young men. 

I remember feeling particularly discouraged after 
preaching that day. I kept company with Elijah 
under the juniper tree, and felt I had laboured for 
naught and in vain. But since coming to Bourne- 
mouth I received a letter from Australia about 
that very sermon. And this was what it said. The 
writer was in Lincoln the Sunday I preached it. 
He was a complete stranger, and quite casually, 
or rather shall we say providentially, he turned 
into my old Church. He went out to Australia 
immediately afterwards, and lived rather a rough 
and careless life; but the sermon he heard at 
Lincoln clung to him. In his wildest days he said 
he kept hearing the appeal to make a Friend of 
Him who sticketh closer than a brother. And 
at last, six years after the sermon was preached, 
he gave himself body and soul to the Lord. 
Who would have thought of what was passing in 
the heart of that young fellow during these wild 
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and careless years? Let us be of good cheer. Let 
us scatter the seed. In the most solitary places, 
in the most stubborn and obstinate hearts, it grows 
and springs up we know not how. 

“For,” says our Lord, “the earth beareth fruit 
of herself.” This is not meant, of course, to exclude 
the Divine agency. What our Lord means to say 
is this; that when man has done with the seed, 
other forces begin to act upon it, forces inherent 
in the earth to which it is committed, forces of 
God’s own providing in the way of fructifying sun 
and showers. Thus the truth Jesus wants us to 
remember is, that there are other forces besides our 
own human efforts which make for the growth and 
development of the seed. 

First of all, there is an amazing life in the seed 
itself, “The Word is quick and powerful.” By 


Possibilities itself and of itself often the mere Word seems to 


of the Soil. 


effect great spiritual changes. Then let us never 
forget that the heart of man is made for the 
reception of the Divine Word. We say that the 
heart of man is “desperately wicked ” (Jer. xvii. 9) ; 
and that is true. But we have to remember the 
truth expressed by Augustine in that well-known 
saying, “O God, Thou hast made us for Thyself, 
and our hearts are restless until they find rest in 
Thee.” There are hearts described by our Lord as 
“good ground,” hearts favourable to the growth of 
the Divine Word. Is not Augustine himself an 
illustration of this. His mother’s prayers and 
teaching for years seemed wasted upon him, while 
he plunged into folly and excess and sin. But 
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all the time the heart was retaining the Word, and Mark iv. 
bringing it to fruition, and then one day, to his 26-29. 
mother’s delighted surprise, Augustine gave himself 
in glad surrender to the Lord. And then, in addition 
to the life in the seed and the capacity of the heart, 
there is the ceaseless ministry of the Spirit of God. 
He is continually working upon the souls of men, 
and in the most wonderful ways bringing the seed 
to harvest. And so my brethren we may venture 
to hope and trust; though we may see no sign of 
harvest, yet we may with patience wait for it. 
“The earth beareth fruit of herself; first the The 

blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear,” Orderliness 

: : . ?, of Growth. 
(ver. 28, R.V.). Notice the progression. ‘First 
the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the 
ear.” This is the orderliness of growth. Through 
all these stages the corn passes, and you must give 
it its time. You must not expect the full corn in 
the ear in the springtime. It is the blade that 
you will see then. The full corn in the ear belongs 
to the golden and mellow autumn. There are 
similar stages in the development of the good seed 
of the Kingdom. There are the feeble beginnings, 
the enlarging strength, and the full maturity of 
Christian growth. There are some Christians who 
are in the infant class, engaged with the beggarly 
elements. There are some who are pressing on to 
perfection. John in his Epistle seems to refer to 
three distinct stages of Christian development. 
There are the little children who have had their 
sins forgiven,—the blade; there are the young 
men who are strong and have overcome the evil 
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Mark iv. one—the ear. There are the fathers rich in ex- 

26-29. perience, mature in knowledge, who have known 
Him who is from the beginning (1 John ii. 12-14) 
—the full corn in the ear. The Christian life is a 
gradual and ordered growth. Sanctification is a 
lifelong process. And this ought to teach us 
patience and kindliness. You have no right to 
expect in the young beginner the rich experience 
of an old disciple. However crude the beginner’s 
religion may be, hope the best, and believe the 
best. When Dr Dale was a young man, many of 
the old saints in Carr’s Lane shook their heads 
over him. I daresay his preaching then was a 
little violent and ill-balanced. “Let him alone,” 
said John Angell James; “he'll come right.” The 
blade with patience and kindly care will develop 
into the ear, and the full corn in the ear. 

Questions for In what stage are we? Some of us have been 

Ourselves. Christians for many years. Is our sanctification 
making progress? Are we getting to that stage 
of Christian life when our Lord is getting a rich 
harvest in us? When He sends forth the sickle, 
because the harvest is come, will He find us with 
full corn in the ear ? 
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‘And He said, Whereunto shall we liken the kingdom of 
God? or with what comparison shall we compare it? It is like 
a grain of mustard seed, which, when it is sown in the earth, is 
less than all the seeds that be in the earth: But when it is sown, 
it groweth up, and becometh greater than all herbs, and shooteth 
out great branches ; so that the fowls of the air may lodge under 
the shadow of it.”—Markx iv. 30-32, 


Tuts, like the Parable of The Seed Growing Mark iv. 
Secretly is a parable of encouragement and good 30-32. 
hope. There had been in the Parable of the Discourage- 
Sower, as I have already pointed out, a great deal epee 
to discourage and depress. It seemed to suggest ment. 
that of the seed sown in men’s hearts, three parts 
would be lost. For it records three cases of failure 
for one of success. And, according to Matthew’s 
account, the parable of the Sower had been followed 
by a more discouraging parable still, viz., the parable 
of the Tares. In addition to the perversity of 
the human heart, our Lord told His disciples that 
they had to reckon with an adversary who was 
just as tireless sowing the seeds of noxious weeds, 
as they were in sowing the good seed of the 
Kingdom. Between the parable of the Sower and 
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the parable of the Tares I can well believe the 
disciples were sorely discouraged and depressed. 
They may have wondered whether it was worth 
while to sow the seed of the Kingdom at all. And 
so our Lord followed up those two parables about 
the difficulties and discouragements of Christian 
work, with these two about the encouragements 
and glorious results of it. First, the parable of the 
fruit-bearing earth, and the seed growing secretly. 
And secondly, this parable of the mustard seed, 
which from tiny beginnings developed and grew 
until it became greater than all the herbs in the 
garden, and almost attained to the dimensions of 
a tree. 

The broad lesson of the parable is simple and 
obvious enough. It is that, as Dr Hamilton puts 
it, of “a little germ and a large result, a small 
commencement and a conspicuous growth, an 
obscure and tiny granule followed by a vigorous 
vegetation, the least of all seeds becoming the 
greatest of all herbs.” It was meant to teach the 
disciples not to despise the day of small things. 
The Kingdom of God, as they now saw it, was so 
unlike their anticipations, and so insignificant in 
its appearance; there was such a difference 
between their Master—a humble carpenter from 
Nazareth—and the. conquering Prince of their 
dreams, that they may well have been filled with 
gloomy anticipations. It may have been the “mus- 
tard seed” appearance of the Kingdom that made 
Judas turn traitor. So this parable was spoken to 
correct any doubts in their minds, and to give them 
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the assurance of a mighty future, in spite of the Mark iv. 
small and obscure beginnings. 30-32. 

And now let us turn to the parable itself. Our The Tiny 
Lord begins with fine oratorical tact, as Dr Morison See 
puts it, by asking a question. He invites His 
hearers to think of suitable similitudes. He 
invites them to let their minds play upon the 
subject. How shall we liken the Kingdom of God ? 
He asked. Or in what parable shall we set it forth ? 
And then, perhaps, He paused, as if waiting for a 
reply. I wonder what were the similitudes that 
suggested themselves to His hearers. If I had to 
guess, I should guess that they were all ambitious, 
grandiose, high-flown. For you must remember 
that these men had been brought up on the glowing 
imagery of the prophets. All their conceptions of 
the Kingdom they had derived from their 
impassioned pages. They would naturally and 
inevitably think, therefore, of those splendid 
pictures of Zion exalted on the tops of the 
mountains, and all the nations flowing into it 
(Isa. ii. 2); of that glorious city whose walls were 
Salvation and whose gates Praise, into which all 
nations poured their wealth, and to which the 
Kings of Sheba and Seba offered gifts (Psa. Ixxii). 
It was some such majestic and ambitious picture 
as that, that presented itself to the disciples’ minds. 
Judge, therefore, of their surprise, very likely of 
their disappointed surprise—when, after a gentle 
pause, Jesus answered His own question, and said, 
“Tt is like a grain of mustard seed.” The disciples 
were thinking of something very great. Jesus 
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Himself compared it to something very small. 
For the smallness of the mustard seed had passed 
into a proverb. It was indeed, as Jesus says 
Himself, “less than all the seeds” 2¢., all the seeds 
in common use. And the Kingdom of God, Jesus 
says, is like that. 

Now, what our Lord has in mind here is the 
insignificance of the historic beginnings of 
Christianity. And what really could be more 
insignificant? Think of Jesus Christ Himself— 
since, as Archbishop Trench says, He Himself is 
really the Mustard Seed, for from Him all subse- 
quent developments of Church and Kingdom have 
issued. What could be lowlier, humbler, more 
insignificant, judged by men’s ordinary standards, 
than the career of Jesus? Growing up, as Trench 
says, in a distant and despised province ; working 
in His town as an ordinary carpenter, He did not 
till His thirtieth year emerge from the bosom of 
His family. Then for two or three years He 
preached and taught in the neighbouring towns 
and villages, with occasional visits to Jerusalem ; 
gathered about Him a small band of disciples, for 
the most part fisherfolk; and at length, falling 
into the hands of His enemies, with no resistance 
on His part or on that of His followers, died a 
malefactor’s death upon the Cross. What could 
have been more insignificant? The life and death 
of Jesus scarcely made a ripple in the life of the 
great world. Cesar in his palace never heard 
His name, and probably would not have given a 
second thought to it, if he had heard it. The story 
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of a Jewish provincial who had died a slave’s death Mark iv. 
would be regarded as quite beneath notice. The 30-32. 
insignificance and humbleness of the whole move- 

_ ment which Christ initiated were, indeed, cast up as 

a reproach against Him. ‘Have any of the rulers 

or of the Pharisees believed on Him ? ” (John vii. 48) 

was the taunt flung at Him by unbelieving Jews. 

Here Christ quite freely and frankly admits that 
insignificance. There was nothing striking or 
obviously great about the Kingdom, as represented 

in Himself and His tiny band of disciples. “It is 

like a grain of mustard seed.” 

Some commentators find a lesson in the fact Other. 
that it is to the mustard seed Christ compares His enone 
Kingdom. Trench, for instance, thinks that our Seed. 
Lord chose the mustard seed not simply because of 
- its tiny size, but also because of its heat and fiery 
vigour; and the fact that only through being 
bruised and broken does it give out its best 
virtues, all of which makes the mustard seed a fit 
type of the destinies of that Word of the Kingdom 
which centres in the preaching of Christ crucified 
—a Saviour who gave His body to be broken and 
His blood to be shed for us—a preaching which 
seemed to the Greek foolishness, and was to the 
Jew a stumbling-block, but which, as a matter of 
fact, proved itself to be the power of God and the 
wisdom of God. 

But while such analogies may be true and The Seed 
helpful, I do not think they were in the mind of atin 
Christ when He uttered this parable. He had one 
single lesson which He wished to teach, and that 
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Mark iv. was that very tiny beginnings might have great 

30-32. endings. Very likely the disciples were discouraged 
by the small show the Kingdom was making. 
They looked for thrones, and here they were a 
band of wandering preachers dependent on charity 
for support. Christ admits the insignificance ; 
they were indeed but a “little flock,” but He lifts 
their eyes to the great and glorious future. “It is 
like unto a grain of mustard seed,” He said, but the 
mustard seed has this quality about it, that “when 
it is sown, it groweth up, and becometh greater 
than all the herbs, and putteth out great branches” 
(ver. 32, R.V.). Some people have felt that the 
grown mustard herb was too insignificant a figure 
to describe the majestic growth of the Kingdom. 
The great oak or the cedar of Lebanon, they feel, 
would have been a more fitting simile. But it is 
not so much the majesty of the Kingdom that 
Christ is emphasising here as the contrast between 
beginnings and endings, the difference between the 
seed and the product. And while the difference 
between the acorn and the oak is conspicuous 
enough, the difference between the mustard seed 
and the mustard herb is more striking still. For 
in the East, according to the testimony of travellers, 
the mustard will grow till it overtops a man on 
horseback. And that is the truth Christ wishes to 
drive home—great results may follow from tiny 
beginnings. 

The Large Christ never had any fears about the future. 

Result The fewness and the poverty of His disciples 
never dismayed or daunted Him. The fact that 
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His career was to end upon a cross did not Mark iv. 
stagger Him. He looked away from the dis- 30-32. 
couraging, depressing, insignificant present to the 
great and glorious future. He knew that, in 
spite of seeming weakness and defeat, the future 
was His. He knew His disciples were but a 
“Jittle flock,” few in numbers, almost beneath 
contempt in position and social influence, and 
yet He dared to say to them, “Fear not, little 
flock; for it is your Father's good pleasure to 
give you the kingdom ” (Luke xii. 32). 

He knew that the cross was preparing for 
Himself, and yet, when thinking of it, it seemed 
to be transformed into a throne. “I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
Me” (John xii. 32). And here He is bidding 
His disciples remember that from tiny and 
insignificant beginnings great results may flow; 
the seed, the least of seeds, may become a 
tree. 

Has not our Lord’s prophecy come true? No The “Great 
movement had any more insignificant beginning— Tree” of 

To-day. 
no movement has ever had more stupendous results. 
It is the “great tree” we see to-day. The 
Kingdom which began with Jesus and His 
handful of Galilean disciples, is now the mightiest 
force in the world. It has spread into every land. 
It numbers its subjects by the million. It differs 
from every earthly kingdom. They often make 
a great beginning, but come to a miserable and 
shameful end. Christ's Kingdom came without 
observation, but itis advancing by steady and 
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Mark iv. persistent growth to its glorious consummation. 

30-32. The mustard seed has become greater than all 
herbs. That is always the way with the Kingdom 
of God. Its beginning is always insignficant, 
but none can compute its results. 

TheGrowth It is so with the individual. The Word of the 

in the Indi- Kingdom drops into a man’s heart. There is 

vidual. ; : : eae 
perhaps but little immediate and striking outward 
change. The Word is like a mustard seed, promis- 
ing but little, but if allowed to grow, what mighty 
results it will produce! It will transform a man’s 
whole life. It will affect all his activities. The 
Kingdom grows and grows until, body, soul and 
spirit, the man becomes the servant of King 
Jesus. 

—Andinthe And as it is in the case of the individual so is 

Community. it also in the case of communities, and perhaps 
it is this aspect of the growth of the Kingdom 
that is specially in Christ's mind. Numbers of 
illustrations of this rapid and striking growth 
of the Kingdom suggest themselves. Thirteen 
hundred years ago Colomba and a dozen com- 
panions sailed from Ireland in a frail little 
skin-covered boat for Scotland. They landed in 
Iona, and built a tiny Christian temple there. 
That was the beginning of Christianity in Scotland. 
The Kingdom of God was a grain of mustard seed. 
But from Iona, Colomba and his companions went 
and preached to the dwellers on the mainland, to 
the Picts with their painted faces, to the Druids 
in their groves. And modern Scotland, with its 
innumerable houses of prayer and its wide-spread 
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religion, is the result. The mustard seed has grown Mark iv. 
into the tree. Four hundred years ago the seed 30-32. 
of the Gospel found a lodging in the heart of 
Martin Luther. It was a case of the mustard 
seed in those days, when Luther, a humble and 
unknown monk, travailed in soul. But from 
Martin Luther and his spiritual conflicts the 
Protestantism of half Europe and America and 
Australia has sprung. The grain of mustard seed 
has become a great tree. A hundred and fifty 
years ago John Wesley’s heart was “strangely 
warmed,” in the little meeting-house in Aldersgate 
Street. The Kingdom of God in this case was like 
a grain of mustard seed. The great world never 
knew that anything extraordinary had happened. 
But from that experience sprang the great 
Evangelical Revival and the Methodist Church 
of to-day. The grain of mustard seed has become 
a great tree. A little over a hundred years ago 
William Carey’s soul was filled with concern about 
the heathen. He was a man of no great position 
and of little influence. Even his brother ministers 
poohed-poohed William Carey and his notion of 
converting the heathen. The Kingdom of God 
was like a grain of mustard seed. But from that 
passion in William Carey’s heart the whole modern 
mission enterprise has sprung. The Northampton 
cobbler poring over his map of the world, that 
is the grain of mustard seed. The noble army 
of missionaries who have gone forth to plant in 
every land the banner of the Cross, the immense 
and incalculable work of missions in well nigh 
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every quarter of the globe, that is the great tree. 
I need not multiply examples. The little one, 
as Dr. Glover says, when it is Divine, always 
becomes a thousand, and the small one a strong 
nation. “There shall be an handful of corn in 
the earth upon the top of the mountains; the 
fruit thereof shall shake like Lebanon” (Psa. 
Ixxii. 16). 

What an encouragement all this is! We have 
our depressing and discouraging times. We are 
almost in despair at the weakness and insignifi- 
cance of our efforts. But we may share our 
Lord’s radiant faith. The future is ours! Despise 
not the day of small things. The Kingdom 
may be like the grain of mustard seed, but that 
tiny thing has life in it, indestructible life. The 
forces of evil cannot crush or destroy it. It 
will grow in spite of them. It will out-top 
and outlive them. “Of the increase of His 
government and peace there shall be no end” 
(Isa. ix. 7). 

“And putteth out great branches; so that the 
birds of the heaven can lodge under the shadow 
thereof” (ver. 32, R.V.). What are we to make of 
this sentence? Is it added merely for picturesque 
effect? Or did our Lord mean it to add something 
to our conception of the Kingdom? I believe He 
meant it to add something to our conception of 
the Kingdom. “It putteth out great branches,” He 
says, and I think we may, without being fanciful, 
see here a reference, shall I say to the collateral 
blessings and benefits of the Christian faith? The 
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prime business of the Church is to witness to the Mark iv. 
Unseen, the Spiritual; religion is its central 30-32. 
concern. But the Church has continually put forth 
branches from the main stem; in addition to its 
purely religious function, the Church has started 

and still maintains all manner of philanthropic and 

social agencies. Very early it began to care for 

the sick, the poor and the orphan. A little later 

it made the education of the child its charge. 
To-day it is providing pure and healthy recrea- 

tion for our young people in the large cities. 

Our hospitals and infirmaries, they are just a 
branch; our orphanages and homes, they are 

just a branch; our institutions and _ schools, 

they are just a branch; our Young Peoples’ 
Clubs and Y.M.C.A.’s are just a branch. All 

_ kinds of ameliorative and redemptive agencies 

owe their very existence to the Christian Church. 

As it has grown, it has put forth “great 
branches.” 

“So that the birds of the heavens can lodge —And its 
under the shadow thereof.” And that suggests to Rest 
me the Kingdom, the Church of God as a place of 
rest. You remember that prophecy in Ezekiel 
about the tender twig which the Lord shall plant; 
it shall bring forth boughs, said the prophet, and 
bear fruit and be a goodly cedar and under it 
shall dwell all fowl of every wing. “In the 
shadow of the branches thereof they shall dwell.” 

I think our Lord had a similar thought in his 

mind when He uttered these words. He thought 

of His Church as a shelter and rest. He thought 
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of men flying to it for protection and peace. And 
such a shelter the Church has been. Read the 
records of the past, and you will see how in 
the past the Church has been the great bulwark 
against tyranny and oppression, and that quite 
literally the poor and friendless fled to it for 
protection. But in a still deeper sense is the 
Church a shelter to men. I1t is a shelter to the 
man who is oppressed and harassed by temptation. 
Think what a difference it would make to many 
a tempted soul if all the holy and restraining in- 
fluences of Christianity were removed. Men and 
women who are sorely tried out in the world 
yonder are strengthened for duty by communion 
with God’s people. They find shelter in the tree. 
It is a shelter to men who are pursued by their 
sins. They come up to God’s house, they enter 
the fellowship of Christian people, and they hear 
of the cleansing blood of Christ, and their sins 
cease to pursue them. They are under the shelter 
of the Great Rock. I saw men not long ago, 
weary men, asleep in St. Paul’s Cathedral. They 
were evidently poor. They had probably been 
walking hither and thither looking for work, and 
there, tired out, they were asleep in the great 
cathedral. But there is a better rest than that, 
which men find in the Kingdom. “Come unto 
Me,” says Jesus, “all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest” (Matt. xi. 28) 
—trest to the soul, perfect satisfaction; and I can 
see men coming from every part of the world seek- 
ing it. “Who are these that fly as a cloud, and as 
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the doves to their windows?” (Isa. lx. 8). They Mark iv. 
are the many children of men seeking rest in 30-32. 
the shadow of the tree. By her we shall be 

covered from the heat, and in her glory shall 

we dwell. 
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‘¢ And the same day, when the even was come, He saith unto 
them, Let us pass over unto the other side. And when they 
had sent away the multitude, they took Him even as He 
was in the ship. And there were also with Him other little 
ships. And there arose a great storm of wind, and the waves 
beat into the ship, so that it was now full. And He was in 
the hinder part of the ship, asleep on a pillow: and they awake 
Him, and say unto Him, Master, carest thou not that we 
perish? And He arose, and rebuked the wind, and said unto 
the sea, Peace, be still. And the wind ceased, and there was 
a great calm. And He said unto them, Why are ye so fearful? 
how is it that ye have no faith? And they feared exceedingly, 
and said one to another, What manner of man is this, that 
even the wind and the sea obey Him ?”—Makrk iv. 85-41, 


Tus story of the storm is, as Dr Chadwick says, 
one of the most familiar narratives of the New 
Testament. It is a first favourite in our Sunday 
Schools. It has formed the subject of many a 
picture, the theme of many a hymn. Looking 
back to the days of my own childhood, I believe 
that the first hymn I ever learned—and it has clung 
fast to my memory ever since—was that old hymn 
which begins : 
“A little ship was on the sea; 
It was a pretty sight, 


It sailed along so pleasantly, 
And all was calm and bright.” 
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But this incident of the storm is more than a 
pretty story. It is not only a charming narrative 
for children. It is pregnant with instruction for 
grown-up men and women. Indeed, my difficulty 
is not to know what to say, but to know what to 
leave out. But let us confine our attention here 
to the Christ this stery reveals. There are many 
other things in the story. There is a whole 
sermon, for instance, in a study of the conduct of 
the disciples—their considerateness, their panic- 
fear, their speechless wonder; but all these we 
must pass over, and be content to look simply at 
the Christ this narrative reveals. 


Mark iv. 
35-41. 

The Christ 
of the Story. 


And our first view of Him is a view of the The Weary 


weary Christ. Mark makes a special point of 
the day on which this incident took place. It 
was, he says, on “that day,” that is, on the day 
on which He had preached these wonderful parables 
and several more besides, as we know from St 
Matthew’s account. Apparently He had been 
preaching all the day long. It may have been 
one of those days when the multitude pressed 
upon Him to hear the Word of God, and He had 
not leisure so much as to eat. Anyhow, from 
morning till night He had been busy at His Holy 
work ; and it was not till even was come that He 
suggested to His disciples that they should go 
over to the quiet and lonely shores on the other 
side of the lake. 

A day’s preaching in the hot and stifling atmos- 
phere of the Galilean Sea, must, however, imply 
a tremendous strain. But the physical strain was 
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Mark iv. not all; preaching was, with our Lord, no cheap 


35-41. 


and easy business. Indeed it is not a cheap and 
easy business to any preacher worth the name. To 
be an ambassador for Christ, beseeching men on 
Christ’s behalf to be reconciled to God, this is no 
light or unimportant task. ‘Knowing... the 
terror of the Lord, we persuade men ” (2 Cor. v. 11), 
that is no light responsibility. To warn men to 
flee from the wrath to come, that is not a thing 
a man can do with a gay and irresponsible heart. 
To watch for souls as those who shall give account, 
that is no pastime, that is not something a man 
can do with a laugh and a smile. Preaching, when 
it is worth the name, is a costly business. I 
know a great many folk think it is a very easy 
thing to preach, that the preacher has what is 
known as “a soft job.” Possibly some who are 
themselves preachers find it such. But that is 
only because they have missed their vocation; for 
there is no work so burdensome, so toilsome, so 
exacting, so costly, as that of the true preacher. 
It puts a strain, not upon body and mind simply, 
but upon heart and spirit as well ; it costs blood and 
sweat, and agony and tears. And of all preachers 
Jesus realised most vividly what preaching meant. 
His heart went out in a perfect passion of pity to 
the crowd to whom He spoke. 


“Oh, to save these—to perish for their saving, 
Die for their life, be offered for them all.” 


Preaching cost Him a great price. “Virtue went 
forth from Him.” His pity, His passion for souls, 
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drained Him of vital force. There was entreaty, Mark iv. 
there was desire, there was agony in the preaching 35-41. 

of Jesus, and it left Him utterly exhausted and 
spent. 

How all this comes out in the narrative before’ 
us! It was the disciples who had to dismiss the 
crowd, and then they take Him, even as He 
was, and set sail for the other side. “EHven as He 
was!” We have but to give play to our imagination, 
and we may see a whole world of pathos in that 
little phrase, ““Even as He was,”—without stopping 
to furnish Him with another cloak for what might 
be a cold journey across the lake, without waiting 
even to refresh Him with food and drink,—they 
take Him, “even as He was,” weary, worn, faint 
and spent in the boat; and once in the boat, 


—Asleep. 


~ Nature asserted her claim. On the hard boards 


of the fishing boat, our Lord fell asleep, with 
probably a bundle of nets for an extemporised 
pillow. He slept the deep and dreamless sleep 
of a worn-out and exhausted man. He slept 
on when the wind began to rise; He slept on 
through the roar of the waves; He slept on 
through all the excitement caused by the filling 
of the little boat. He was tired, weary, utterly 
spent. That is the Christ we see at the 
beginning of this incident, the worn and weary 
Christ. 

What a worker Jesus was! He never spared The Lord 
Himself. He toiled till He dropped. We sing in Women 
our hymn “Go, labour on, spend, and be spent.” ; 
It is a fine sentiment with most of us, and little or 
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nothing more. Who of us finds himself spent in 
the service of his fellows? Who of us finds 
himself utterly worn out and exhausted in the work 
of doing good? Spent! But it just describes our 
Lord’s case. He spent Himself in ministering to 
men; comfort, ease, even time to eat—Christ 
cheerfully sacrificed them all. The zeal of God’s 
house ate Him up. Here He is at the end 
of a day’s work, and the disciples take Him 
with them, even as He was, a spent and weary 
Christ ! . 

What a hint we get here of the cost of our 
redemption! We are apt to confine our view to 
the cross when we think of the price paid for our 
redemption ; but in a deep and true sense, Christ’s 
whole life was a sacrifice, and long before He gave 
His blood, He lavished upon men sympathy and 
compassion and love at a cost beyond our com- 
putation. I look on this tired Christ, and I see 
all this was for me. It was part of the price He 
had to pay for our deliverance. And how near this 
brings our Lord to us! “He was touched with 
the feeling of all our infirmities.” All? Yes, all! 
And among other things He knew what it was to 
be tired. There are a great many tired folk in the 
world. Well, Christ can sympathise, for He was 
one Himself, a tired Christ. And there are some 
of us who get weary and worn in Christian work. 
We are in a glorious succession, for we are follow- 
ing in the steps of that weary Jesus, who fell asleep 
in the ship’s stern and whom not even the hurtling 
storm could awake. 
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And there is another Christ we see in this story. Mark iv. 
We see the seemingly heedless Christ. It was fine 35-41. 


when they started out on their sail across the lake. 
Under ordinary circumstances a sail of an hour and 
a half would have seen them across. But it was © 
to be no swift and safe passage this time. The 
Lake of Galilee is notorious for its sudden and 
furious squalls. The commentators will tell you 
that its position in a kind of deep gorge, below the 
level of the sea, and with the snowy slopes of 
Hermon not very far away, accounts for the lake’s 
bad reputation in this respect. And one of these 
sudden and furious squalls struck the lake on this 
particular night. There arose, says Mark, “a 
great storm of wind, and the waves beat into the 
boat, insomuch that the boat was now filling” 
(ver. 37, R.V.). . You may be sure the disciples did 
their best to keep their little boat afloat, for they 
were expert sailors. But, in spite of all their efforts, 
the storm was getting the better of them. ‘The 
boat was now filling.” The furious waves dashed 
into their little craft, and a watery grave stared them 
in the face. And all the time while they were 
straining every nerve to ward off the threatening 
danger, all the time that they were fighting for dear 
life, Jesus was lying asleep in the stern, seemingly 
quite heedless of and indifferent to their trouble. 
At last they awoke Him, and you can catch in 
their words the reproachfulness of the men who 
thought they had been neglected in their hour of 
need. “Master, carest Thou not that we perish ?” 
(ver. 38). The Master sleeping on, while His 
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disciples were battling for dear life—here you 
have what to all appearance looks like a heedless 
Christ. 

And there are times when it does seem as if Jesus 
did not care. Listen to this verse: “ Behold, a 
Canaanitish woman came out from those borders, 
and cried, saying, Have mercy on me, O Lord, 
Thou son of David; my daughter is grievously 
vexed with a devil” (Matt. xv. 22, R.V.). There 
you have a poor soul in sore trouble. Of course 
Jesus will give a swift and gracious answer. “ But 
He answered her not a word” (ver. 23). That 
looks like a heedless Christ. Listen to this other 
verse. ‘‘Now a certain man was sick, Lazarus of 
Bethany, of the village of Mary and her sister 
Martha .. . The sisters therefore sent unto Him, 
saying, Lord, behold, he whom Thou lovest is sick” 
(John xi. 1, 3, R.V.). Of course Jesus will hurry 
swiftly back to Bethany on the receipt of that 
news, for Jesus loved Martha, and her sister, and 
Lazarus (ver. 5). But this is what I read: 
“When therefore He heard that he was sick, He 
abode at that time two days in the place where He 
was” (ver. 6). What do you suppose the broken- 
hearted sisters thought of Him, when the days 
passed, and He did not come? Do you not think 
they must have thought Him a heedless Christ? 
And there come times to us when the storm of 
doubt and trouble and sorrow beats down upon us, 
and we are in sore and dire trouble, and Jesus 
makes no sign of coming to our help. We cry, 
and He does not seem to hear or answer us. We 
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fight for very life, and He sleeps on, apparently Mark iv. 
indifferent to our fate, and we are tempted to think 35-41. 
sometimes that He does not care. 

But the heedlessness is never more than in Heedless in 
seeming. “Master,” said these panic-stricken dis- Appearance 

: : , Only. 
ciples at the last, roughly perhaps awaking Him, 
“carest Thou not that we perish?” And Jesus 
was amazed at their panic. ‘Why are ye fearful?” 
He said. “Have ye not yet faith?” (ver. 40, R.V.). 
Not yet! They were slow scholars. The Master 
had given them proof after proof of His power. 
They had witnessed His authority over human 
disease and evil spirits. They had seen Him 
rescue this person and that from danger and 
death. The knowledge that Christ was with 
them in the boat ought to have been a sufficient 
safeguard against fear. They might have known 
‘no harm could befall them. Christ is not heedless, 
_ His presence, though He seems silent, is the pledge 
of our safety. Read the story of the Canaanitish 
woman to its close. This is how it ends: “O 
woman, great is thy faith; be it done unto thee 
even as thou wilt. And her daughter was healed 
from that hour” (Matt. xv. 28, R.V.). She knew 
before she went home that Christ was not a 
heedless Christ. Read the story of the sisters to 
its close, and this is how it ends: “When He 
had thus spoken, He cried with a loud voice, 
Lazarus, come forth. He that was dead came 
forth”(John xi. 43, 44, R.V.). When they re- 
ceived their brother back again, alive and well, 
Martha and Mary would know that Christ was 
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not a heedless Christ. Read this story to its 
close, and this is how it ends: “And the wind 
ceased, and there was a great calm” (ver. 39). 
Before they reached the other side, these dis- 
ciples knew that Jesus was not a heedless Christ. 
He is never a heedless Christ. He hears our 
sighs, He counts our tears. He may seem to 
be asleep sometimes, and to be indifferent to our 
distress ; but He is watching all the time, and at 
the fitting moment He will come with help and 
succour. Be quite sure of this, my brethren, that 
to have Christ with us is a pledge and absolute 
assurance of safety. “No one shall snatch them 
out of My hand” (John x. 28, R.V.). Have Him 
in your life’s vessel, and the storm is yet to be 
born that can overwhelm your little bark. “Row 
on! row on!” cried Cesar to his boatmen, as 
they were crossing the Adriatic in the teeth of 
a furious storm; “you are bearing Cesar and his 
fortunes.” Well, I do not know that “bearing 
Cesar and his fortunes” was any guarantee~of 
safety. But if we are bearing Christ, we need 
not fear. 


“With Christ in the vessel, I smile at the storm.” 


Now let me pass on to speak of another view 
of Christ I get in the narrative. I see Him not 
simply as the weary Christ, as the seemingly heed- 
less Christ, but I see Him also as the mighty 
Christ. When His disciples awakened Him with 
their faithless cry, He arose and rebuked the 
wind, and said unto the sea, “Peace be still,” 
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“Be muzzled,” He said, as if it were a raging, roar- Mark iv. 
ing beast. And both wind and sea heard His voice, 35-41. 
and obeyed it, for “the wind ceased, and there 
was a great calm.” Usually, long after the storm 
has blown itself out, the sea, by its heave and 
swell continues to show the results of it. But 
at the bidding of Jesus, as Dr Salmond says, 
“the lake sank back, like an exhausted creature, 
into motionless repose.” What power is this! 
Incidentally, notice how swift Christ is to answer 
human appeals, even when they are faulty and 
faithless. The cry of the disciples was scarcely 
a cry of faith. And yet Jesus responded to it. 
He deals gently and tenderly with the feeblest 
and most imperfect kind of faith. When a man 
can get no further than, “Lord, I believe, help 
Thou mine unbelief!”, He hears and answers. 
It is a great encouragement to us. Cry to Him, 
even when faith falters and fails. He will never 
turn a deaf ear. “Him that cometh to Me, I will 
in no wise cast out” (John vi. 37). 

It is a strong Deliverer whom this story reveals 
to us. He maketh the storm a calm, so that the 
waves thereof are still. He can hush the storm even 
now. What are some of the storms that break upon —Stil! 
our heads as we pass through this mortal life? Mighty. 
Well, there is the storm of trouble. It presses 
heavily upon us sometimes. We can say with the 
Psalmist sometimes, “All Thy waves and Thy 
billows are gone over me” (Psa. xlii. 7). And yet, 
even such a storm as that our mighty Lord can still. 
“Thou wilt keep Him in perfect peace, whose mind 
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is stayed on Thee” (Isa. xxvi. 3). “ Rejoicing” 
says St Paul, “in tribulation.” There you,have the 
storm stilled. And there is the storm of guilt and 
shame. How men are tempest-tossed by the 
consciousness of sin! “Wretched man that I 
am! who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death?” (Rom vii. 24); that is a man out in the 
fierce storm. ‘Thanks be to God... through 
our Lord Jesus Christ” (1 Cor. xv. 57); that is 
the storm stilled. In what a tempest of shame 
and sorrow the sinful woman knelt at Jesus’ feet 
in Simon’s house! But Jesus stilled the storm, 
“Go in peace,” He said (Luke vii. 50). And in 
that troubled soul there was great and holy 
calm. Then there is the storm of death. How 
that shakes and terrifies the soul! And _ yet 
Jesus can still even that storm. “I am now 
ready to be offered,” cries Paul . . . “ Henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness; 
which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me 
at that day” (2 Tim. iv. 6, 8). That is the storm 
stilled. “Yea, though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil: for 
Thou art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff they 
comfort me” (Psa. xxiii. 4). That is the storm 
stilled. 
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‘* And they came over unto the other side of the sea, into the 
country of the Gadarenes. And when He was come out of the ship, 
immediately there met Him out of the tombs a man with an 
unclean spirit, Who had his dwelling among the tombs ; and no 
man could bind him, no, not with chains : Because that he had been 
often bound with fetters and chains, and the chains had been 
plucked asunder by him, and the fetters broken in pieces : neither 
couldany man tame him. And always, night and day, he was in 
themountains, and in the tombs, crying, and cutting himself with 
stones. But when he saw Jesus afar off, he ran and worshipped 
Him, And cried with a loud voice, and said, What have I to do 
with Thee, Jesus, thou Son of the most high God? I adjure Thee 
by God, that thou torment me not. For He said unto him, 
Come out of the man, thou unclean spirit. And He asked him, 
What is thy name? And he answered, saying, my name is 
Legion: for wearemany. And he besought Him much that He 
would not send them away out of the country. Now there was 
there nigh unto the mountains a great herd of swine feeding. And 
all the devils besought Him, saying, Send us into the swine, that 
we may enter into them. And forthwith Jesus gave them leave. 
And the unclean spirits went out, and entered into the swine: 
and the herd ran violently down a steep place into the sea, (they 
were about two thousand ;) and were choked in the sea. And 
they that fed the swine fled, and told it in the city, and in the 

-country. And they went out to see what it was that was done. 
And they come to Jesus, and see him that was possessed with the 
devil, and had the legion, sitting, and clothed, and in his right 
mind: and they were afraid. And they that saw it told them 
how it befell to him that was possessed with the devil, and also 
concerning the swine, And they began to pray Him to depart 
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out of their coasts. And when He was come into the ship, he 
that had been possessed with the devil prayed Him that he 
might be with Him. Howbeit Jesus suffered him not, but saith 
unto him, Go home to thy friends, and tell them how great 
things the Lord hath done for thee, and hath had compassion on 
thee. And he departed, and began to publish in Decapolis how 
great things Jesus had done for him: and all men did marvel.” 
—Mark v. 1-20. 


Mark v. THE story of the Gadarene Demoniac follows, as 
I-20. you will notice, immediately upon the story of the 
dg stilling of the storm. Now that was a startling 
wonder. That a raging tempest should in an instant, 
at Christ’s behest, become a great calm—there is 
nothing more marvellous in the story of Christ’s 
life from first to last. It left the disciples filled 
with amazement that amounted to awe, and say- 
ing, one to another, “ Who then is this, that even 
the wind and the sea obey Him” (ver. 41, R.V.). 
And immediately after that amazing story comes 
the narrative of the healing of this demoniac. 
Does it.strike you as a descent? As an anti- 
climax? Do you feel this story of the restoration 
of a man to his right mind is tame and common- 
place, compared with the story of the stilling of 
the storm? I am prepared to maintain that, 
wonderful though the story of the stilling of the 
storm was, this story is more wonderful still. And 
amazing though the power was that subdued the 
wild storm and hushed it into a great calm, the 
power that swept this man’s heart clean of the foul 
brood. that haunted it, and reclothed a raging 
maniac in his rightful mind, is more amazing still. 
When we learn to estimate things truly, we shall 
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always see that the moral miracle far transcends in Mark v. 
grandeur the mere physical wonder. The greatest I-20. 
miracle of all is the restoration to moral soundness 

and health of a man, who has all his lifetime been 
“dead in trespasses and sins.” People say 
sometimes that the age of miracles is at an end. 

The age of physical wonders may be, but not the 

age of miracles. Christ still works amongst us 

His most stupendous miracle of all, when He turns 

the sinner into a saint, when He restores and 
redeems the soul. And that is why I venture to 
regard the healing of the Gadarene Demoniac as a 
greater thing than the stilling of the storm. The 

one was a physical wonder; this is a great moral 
miracle. 

Now, as you know, there has been a great deal —And its 
of controversy and discussion about this incident, C™*- 
Some years ago our magazines were full of it. 
Professor Huxley made a furious onslaught upon 
it, and with quite needless and offensive brutality 
spoke of it as, “The Gadarene pig affair.” I 
mention that only to show how the great can be 
lost sight of in the little; how a man may get so 
absorbed in a detail as to lose sight of the central 
truth. These controversialists lost sight of the 
man while they wrangled over the fate of 
the pigs. But it was as an illustration of the 
redeeming power of Jesus Christ, over the most 
desperate of cases that the Evangelist presented 
this story. And for the present, I am going 


. to confine myself rigidly and absolutely to this 


central theme. 
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Let me first of all call your attention to what the 
Evangelist says about this man’s abject and terrible 
plight. “There met Him out of the tombs a man 


with an unclean spirit, who had his dwelling in the | 


tombs ... And always, night and day, in the 
tombs and in the mountains, he was crying out, and 
cutting himself with stones” (vers. 2, 3, 5, R.V.). 
The-other Evangelists add further touches to the 
ghastly picture. For Matthew says, that inhis mad 
fury, the man was a terror to others; while Luke 
says that he wore no clothes. The picture we have 
is that of a mere wreck and hideous ruin of a man. 
And to what was the ruin and the wreck due? 
To sin. Trace back the suffering and misery of the 
world to its source—at the last you come to sin. 
Oftentimes we can see the connection between the 
two. We see the sin, and we see the hideous ruin 
it creates. The trembling hands and the shattered 
frame of the drunkard are the direct result of his 
sin. The premature old age and the death of the 
profligate are the direct results of his sin. In these 
cases we can trace the connection between sin and 
human misery and shame directly. In other cases 
you can only trace it indirectly. The suffering of 
the child may be the result of the sin of his father. 
Mental defect, moral twist in the offspring, may be 
the result of sin in the parent. Four-fifths of the 
physical wreckage with which our hospitals deal 
may, doctors tell us, be traced to moral evil, to sin, 
as the cause. 

The probability is that this man’s calamity was 


_ Sin makes. the result of sin. It may have been his own. 
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The narrative, indeed, seems to suggest that it Mark v. 
was, for he had not always been the unclean 1-20. 
and raving maniac he was when Jesus met with 
him. At any rate, this naked, brutalised madman 
may aptly stand as an illustration of the ruin sin 
makes. It degrades, defiles a man. It pollutes 
the soul. It turns what was designed for a temple 
of God into a haunt of devils. We go into raptures 
of regret over the ruin wrought by the vandalism 
of past ages. We mourn the destruction wrought 
in ancient buildings. We grieve to think of the 
Acropolis, with its priceless treasures of architecture 
and art, battered into ruin by the cannon of the 
Venetians. We can never think of the ruined 
Persepolis without lamenting the mad act that 
laid it waste. But, more melancholy far than the 
destruction of the most famous statue, the most 
renowned temple, the most splendid city, is the 
destruction of a man, the ruin of the understanding, 
the perversion of the conscience, the wrecking of 
the soul. And that is the destruction that follows 
in sin’s wake. You can see that destruction all 
around you. Sometimes it is to be observed in all 
its naked horror, in wrecked manhood and polluted 
womanhood, in the criminal and the profligate 
and the harlot. Sometimes it is less conspicuous, 
though not less real. For while outward respecta- 
bility may be preserved, there may be a dulling of 
sensitiveness, a loss of the finer feelings, a blight 
upon the soul. “When truth is lost, and honour 
dies,” says Whittier, “the man is dead,” and it is 
sin that does it. So I repeat that this demoniac, 
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naked, maimed, a danger to himself and to others, 
a mere wreck and ruin of a man, may very well 


stand as a type of the awful ruin wrought by sin. 


Now notice, in the second place, the fadure of 
all human efforts to deal with this demoniac. 
Apparently they never attempted to cure him. 
They never tried to deal with the real mischief. 
They seemed to have realised that that was beyond 
their power. It was a more modest task they 
addressed themselves to. All they did was to try to 
keep the demoniac within bounds. All they tried to 
do was to restrain him; all they attempted was, 
to limit his power for mischief. So they had him 
bound with chains, and they made those chains 
strong; but it was all in vain. As often as they 
bound him, so often had this demoniac, with the 
convulsive strength of madness, plucked the chains 
asunder and broken the fetters in pieces. It 
seemed that no chain ever forged by blacksmith 
was strong enough for the task; and at the point 
at which our narrative takes up the story they 
seemed to have given up the effort to bind him 
as quite hopeless—“no man had strength to tame 
him” (ver. 4, R.V.). 

And is not this a parable of the way in which 
human society seeks to deal with those wild 
passions that still rage in the hearts of men? All 
that society seeks to do with these fierce passions 
and lusts of the soul is to curb and restrain them, 
to keep them within bounds, to prevent them from 
becoming dangerous, to limit their powers of 
mischief. All our laws and prohibitions are to 
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us what his chains were to this wild man of Mark v. 
Gadara. ‘Thou shalt not,’ says Law to us, 1-20. 

It knows that the fierce fires of anger burn in the 
human heart, and it says, “Thou shalt not kill.” 
It knows that unholy lusts surge in the soul, and 
it says, “Thou shalt not commit adultery.” It 
knows that greed and covetousness are passions to 
which all men are prone, and it says, “Thou shalt 
not steal.” You will notice Law does not attempt 
to deal with the anger itself, or the lust itself, or 
the greed itself. All that Law seeks to do is to 
prevent the outbreak of these evil passions into 
the sinful act and deed. All it does, in a word, is 
to bind the man. It does not try to cure the 
mischief; it does not attempt to clear the soul of 
these evil things that lurk there. Law, backed 
up by prisons and reformatories, and policemen and 
punishments, has rarely attempted anything more 
than to restrain men; and even this modest 
ambition it has failed to realise. Law has been 
powerless to restrain men. Again and again men 
have broken through the chains by which Law has 
thought to restrain their fierce passions. Every 
case in our police courts is an illustration of the 
failure of the restraints of Law. There has been 
a law against murder for hundreds of years, but 
murders still take place. In a score of ways Law 
has sought to penalise lustful passions ; but in spite 
of everything adultery and fornication are daily 
sins. There has been a law against theft ever 
since human society was constituted, but, in spite 
of the Law’s restraints, thefts are of common 
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occurrence. Nothing that man has been able to 
devise has been able to keep these wild passions 
of the human heart within bounds. No man has 
had strength to tame them; and what Law has 
failed to do, public opinion, fashion, custom, have 


failed to do also. . 
I do not say that these are not powerful 


restraining forces. They are. But in spite of 
them all, the unruly human nature will break out. 
Under the fierce impulse of passion men break 
through them all. There is no need to quote 
instances. History teems with them. Common 
life teems with them. The daily newpaper teems 
with them. Men can tame and control the wild 
beasts of the desert, the lion and the tiger, but no 
restraints he has been able to invent have been 
able to tame the insurgent passions of his own 
heart. The restraints both of philosophic maxims 


and the terrors of the law, and the customs of 


society, have all failed. They have proved weak 
and useless. They are of no more avail than are 
the sand mounds a child builds on the seashore to 
check the assaults of the inrushing tide. They are 
as useless in face of passion and appetite as were 
the new ropes with which the Philistines tried to 
bind Samson, and which to him were no stronger 
than wisps of straw. Nothing that man has been 
able to invent in the way of restraint has been able 
to curb human passion. You can say of these evil 
and sinful hearts of ours what the Evangelist here 
says of this demoniac, “No man had strength to 
tame him.” 
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Now in contrast with the impotence of human Mark v. 
efforts to tame this man, look at the mighty power 1-20. 
of Christ. What all the chains of Gadara could ee 
not effect, Jesus accomplished by a look, a word. ; 
_I need not go into the details of the cure. It may 
be, as some commentators suggest, that the sight 
of the swine dashing down the cliffs was necessary 
to deliver the man from the obsession that a 
legion of devils had occupied his heart. But 
that, after all, is a detail. The point to notice is, 
that Christ did what the Gadarenes had failed to 
do. Yea, and much more. For all that the 
Gadarenes attempted to do with their chains and 
fetters, was to restrain the sufferer. Our Lord, by 
curing him, restored him once again to his rightful 
mind. And here we come across the deep and 
radical difference between human methods of —His 
reform and the method of Jesus Christ. Men are Saat of 
always intent upon checking and restraining the 
working of the evil passion they know to exist. 
Jesus, on the other hand, removes the evil passions 
themselves. Men devote their attention to the 
outward act. . Jesus turns His towards the cure of 
the evil heart. And our Lord’s method is the only 
effectual method. We are pinning our faith in these 
days to the method of restraint. We are pinning 
our faith in the matter of the reform of the drink evil, 
to legislative prohibitions against the traffic. In the 
matter of labour troubles we are pinning our faith 
_to laws which shall prohibit greed and oppression. 
I do not say that these things will not help; but I do 
maintain they will never be an effective cure. For 
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we are never going to have a sober England so 
long as you have men with the drink craving in 
their hearts. You are never going to have perfect 
happiness between class and class, so long as greed 
continues to exist in the soul. You are never 
going to have the millennium, so long as you have 
evil men. Christ’s method is the only effective 
method. He goes to the root of things. He 
looketh on the heart. He removes the lust, the 
passion, the appetite that is the cause of the 
mischief, and so does away with the need for 


restrains and prohibitions and chains. He creates ~ 


a new man, so making peace. 

That this is the right method, every one can see. 
To change the heart is the one sure way of restoration 
and reform. But can Jesus change the heart ? 
Yes, He can. This story of this demoniac whom 
no man could tame, restored to sanity by a word 
from Jesus, is here to tell us He can change the 
heart, that He can accomplish this supreme miracle 
in the vilest and most desperate of cases. He did 
it in some desperate cases when He was here on 
earth. You could have discovered no more difficult 
cases than those of Zacchaeus, the woman who 
was a sinner, and the dying thief. And yet Jesus 


Christ gave them all a new heart. And He can | 


do the same thing for men still. John Watson 

tells the story of a barge man giving his experience 

at a Salvation Army meeting. In his unconverted 

days he had been addicted to profane swearing. 

But he heard Christ preached, and this was his 

subsequent testimony, “I just ‘listed in His army, 
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and look here, lads, I’ve never sworn since, and Mark v. 
that was a year ago.” Jesus had given him a 1-20. 
clean heart and a clean tongue. 

_New hearts are what the world wants. And 
Jesus Christ can give them. He can give them 

to any one and every one. He can save to the 
uttermost. And when the new heart is given, 
everything else follows. “If any man is in Christ, 

he is a new creature; the old things are passed 
away; behold, they are become new” (2 Cor. 

v. 17, R.V.). 
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*¢ And they began to pray Him to depart out of their coasts. 
And when He was come into the ship, he that had been possessed 
with the devil prayed Him that he might be with Him. Howbeit 
Jesus suffered him not, but saith unto him, Go home to thy 
friends, and tell them how great things the Lord hath done for 
thee, and hath had compassion on thee. And he departed, and 
began to publish in Decapolis how great things Jesus had done 
for him: and all men did marvel.”—MArk v, 17-20. 


Let us return to the story of the Gerasene (as the 
R.V. reads) demoniac. So far I have confined 
myself to the actual healing, dwelling more especi- 
ally on the man’s pitiable plight; the failure of all 
human efforts to deal with him; and then the 
complete cure effected by the power of Christ. 
All of this I have described as a parable of the 
inability of man to deal with the hurt and plague 
of sin, and of Jesus Christ’s power to save to the 
uttermost. Now, there are all kinds of curious 
questions raised by the manner in which the man’s 
cure was effected, all of which are learnedly and 
lengthily discussed by the commentators. I do 
not, however, intend to spend time upon those 
questions. Those who are interested in the 
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problem of demonic possession, and wonder how Mark v. 
. devils can take possession of swine, had better 17-20. 
refer to works discussing these things. My object 

is to get out of the narrative the lessons and truths 

that have some practical bearing upon our life 
to-day. And so I am going to pass by the method 

of the healing, in order to call your attention to 

what happened afterwards. There is food for 
study and thought; there are lessons of warning 

and inspiration to be derived from a consideration 

of the conduct, first, of the Gerasenes and secondly, 

of the healed demoniac. 

First let us study for a moment the conduct of The conduct 
the Gerasenes as it is here described for us. When Sena oe 
the swineherds had recovered from their first 
stupefaction at the sight of the herd rushing down 
the steep place into the sea, they fled, and began 
telling in the city and in the country what had 
come to pass. The result was that the people 
went surging and crowding out, to see things for 
themselves. The amazing sight that confronted 
them was the spectacle-of him that had been 
possessed with devils sitting, clothed and in his right 
mind. The man, who had made night hideous 
with his cries, who had made the road impassable 
by his fierceness, who had defied every effort made 
to tame and bind him—that man was now sitting 
there before their very eyes, obviously restored to 
moral soundness and bodily health. 

Now what would you expect as the effect upon What might 
the observers of such a sight? Would you not have been. 
have supposed that the vision of a human being 
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Mark vy. saved, a human soul restored, would have stirred — 

17-20. them to rapture and praise? If they had such a 
thing as a Doxology in those days, I should have 
expected that at the sight of this healed and 
restored man it would have broken spontaneously 
from their lips. 

I should have expected next to read that these 
people at once proceeded to scour. the city and the 
villages around for every possessed person, and 
every sick person, and every leprous person in 
their coasts and brought them to Jesus, in 
order that the saving power which had redeemed — 
this demoniac might be exercised upon the others — 
also. 

That was what happened at Capernaum. Our 
Lord healed a lunatic man in the synagogue on the — 
Sabbath day. The news of that gracious deed flew 
like wild fire through the town, and “at even, 
when the sun did set”—it was against their 
Sabbath law to do so earlier,—“ they brought unto 
Him all that were sick, and them that were 
possessed with devils. And all the city was 
gathered together at the door” (i. 32, R.V.). And 
that is what I should have expected to read about 
Gerasa. . 

—And was But what a different story it is that the 
ks Evangelist tells! Instead of begging Him to wait — 
until they brought to Him other sufferers, upon whom 
to exercise His healing power, the people besought 
Him to depart out of their borders. They begged 
Jesus Christ to go! Is not this an amazing, is 
it not, indeed, almost an incredible, thing? And 
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yet it was by no means an unusual thing. Gerasa Mark v. 
was not the only place where they wanted to 17-20. 
get rid of Christ. “He came unto His own,” 
says John, “and His own received Him not.” 
_(Johni. 11). That was literally fulfilled in our 
Lord’s experience. He went to Nazareth, eager to 
preach the Gospel to His townsmen, and to do 
amongst them the works He had done elsewhere ; 
- but the upshot of His visit was this, that His 
townsfolk took Him to the brow of the hill on 
which their city was built, in order that they might 
cast Him down headlong (Luke iv. 29). He went 
once to a Samaritan village; they would not 
receive Him, because His face was as though He 
were journeying toward Jerusalem (Luke ix, 53). 
He went to Jerusalem itself—they would have 
none of Him. So resolved were they to get 
rid of Him, that they nailed Him to the bitter 
tree. No; this was no unusual experience of 
Jesus. These Gerasenes were not alone in 
their folly. The Nazarenes, the Samaritans, the 
dwellers in Jerusalem, they all told Jesus to 
depart. 

But Ido not know that I need go back to New A Folly also 
Testament times for any illustrations. This is of To-day. 
not alone an ancient folly. It is a folly of to-day. 

There are men and women amongst us who prefer 

Christ’s room to His company, and who beg Him 

to depart out of their borders. They did that boge our 
amazing and incredible thing in Gerasa long ago ; Rajecid: 
and they continue to do that amazing and in- 
credible thing still. Jesus comes with His offer 
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of salvation. He comes offering to restore men 
to moral soundness and health. He is the only 
one who can do this’ great thing. And yet men 
beseech Him to depart, they turn Him out of 
their lives. 

Now what was it that made the Gerasenes long 
to get rid of Christ? I think verse 16 supplies the 
key. “And they that saw it declared unto them how 
it befel him that was possessed with devils ” (R.V.). 
Now I believe, if this story had ended at that point, 
these people would have hailed Christ as a public 
benefactor, and would have besought Him to stay. 


= ee 


But the story did not end there. “They declared — 


unto them how it befel him that was possessed 
with devils, and concerning the swine.” That settled 
the matter. As soon as they heard the news 
concerning the swine, they began to beseech Him 


to depart from their borders. The restoration of — 


the man was as nothing to them, compared to the 
loss of the swine, and so they begged Jesus to go, 
because He interfered with their business. It is 
quite probable that the keeping of swine was for- 
bidden to these people. For to the Jew, the pig, 
you all remember, was an unclean animal. If 
these people were Jews, as quite likely they were, 
they had engaged in a forbidden trade for the 
sake of the profit of it. And they were not going 
to have that trade interfered with. They preferred 


their chance of gain to their chance of the Kingdom ; 
they preferred their swine to Christ. Like Esau, — 


they preferred their mess of pottage to the birth- 
right. ; 
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These Gerasenes have had multitudes of followers. Mark v. 
You remember how Demetrius and his fellow- 17-20. 
craftsmen in Ephesus tried to kill the apostle Paul, 54 Cause 
and to prevent the preaching of the Gospel. It Today, ; 
was interfering with their business. And they 
were having no Christ preached in Ephesus who 
interfered with their trade. And again there is 
no need to go back to New Testament times, for 
this same thing happens still. Preachers of Christ 
in the open air have again and again been obstruc- 
ted on the ground that they interfered with trade. 

Many a business man has bowed Jesus out of 
his establishment, because His presence interferes 
with his trade ; many a merchant has bowed Him 
out of his office because He interferes with his 
profits; many a young fellow has bowed Him out 
of his life because He interferes with his pleasures. 

They have told Him to go. And if you enquire 
how it is men can be so foolish as to drive away 
One who has such blessings to bestow, you will 
find that the reason is always something sordid, 
unholy, unclean; it always concerns the swine. 
They think more of the world than of the soul, 
more of gain than of God. 

“They began to beseech Him to depart” (ver. The Appeal 
17, R.V.), and Jesus went. He will not force His i 
presence upon people against their will. If He 
is to enter anywhere, the door must be opened for 
Him. If He is to stay anywhere, He must be 
made welcome. He will take possession of no 
man’s heart by storm. The puniest man behind 
the ramparts of his will can defy the Almighty Son 
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of God. They besought Him to depart. They 
slammed the door in His face in Gerasa. So He 
went, and He never came back. Gerasa knew not 
the day of its visitation. It kept its swine, and 
lost its soul. O Gerasa, Gerasa, if thou hadst 


known, even thou, the things which belong unto . 


peace; but now they are hid from thine eyes! 
Let us see to it that we ourselves recognise the 
day of our visitation. “ Behold, now is the accepted 
time ; behold, now is the day of salvation” (2 Cor. 
vi. 2). 

But if the Gerasenes wanted to get rid of Jesus, 
there was one man who wanted for evermore to 
keep by His side. ‘“ And as He was entering into 
the boat, he that had been possessed with devils 
besought Him that he might be with Him (ver. 18, 
R.V.). The Gerasenes felt they would never be 
happy and at ease until Jesus was gone; this man 
felt he could be happy nowhere else, save in the 
presence of his Lord. What are we to make of 
this request? Some commentators suggest that 
fear is partly accountable for it. The man feared, 
they say, that, once out of the presence of Jesus, 
the foul spirits from whose power he had been 
emancipated would come back again. He felt 
it was only the Person who delivered him who 
could also keep him. And if the healed man did 
think so, he was perfectly right in so thinking. 
For all is not done when a man is “saved”; all 
is not finished by one act of deliverance; the 
saved man needs keeping, or else his last estate 
may be worse than the first. Just as a man is 
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saved, so also he must be kept by the power of Mark v. 
Christ. If this was the man’s motive, the only 17-20. 
mistake he made was in thinking that to be near 

Christ he had always to be in His physical 
presence. Left alone in Gerasa, Jesus would 

be with him still, and he would find himself 

kept by the power of God unto Salvation. 

But I think what prompted this request was The _ 
not so much fear as love. You remember how [yompting 
in his gratitude to Peter and John the lame man 
whom they had healed clung to them. In the 
same way this man clung to Jesus. He felt’ he 
was no longer his own. He felt the manhood and 
strength which had been restored to him belonged 
now to the Saviour who restored them. He 
wanted to dedicate his recovered faculties and 
sanity to the service of Jesus. “He besought 
Him that he might be with Him.” Yes, I believe 
it was love, overflowing gratitude and love, that 
prompted this request. You can understand it, 
can you not? Have you never sung in a rapture 
of thankfulness, as you contemplated the Cross, 
‘For ever here my rest shall be, close to Thy 
bleeding side?” Have you never sung, when 
you have thought of Christ’s amazing love, “Take 
myself, and I will be, ever only, all for Thee!” 

It was exactly the same feeling that prompted 

this healed man to beseech Christ that he might 

be with Him. It was the request of a grateful 

and adoring love. Yet, though the request 

beyond doubt brought joy to the heart of Jesus, 

because it spoke of love, it was a request He 
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did not grant. ‘He suffered him not, but saith 
unto him, Go to thy house unto thy friends, and tell 
them how great things the Lord hath done for thee, 
and how He had mercy on thee” (ver. 19, R.Y.). 

What shall we say about this command of our 
Lord? (1) Well, to begin with, what a revelation 
itis of His mercy! The Gerasenes had besought 
Him to depart. But He will not leave without 
leaving a witness behind. Usually He laid upon 
the objects of His healing power the command 
to tell no man. It is the opposite command He 
gives to this healed demoniac. “Tell,” He said 
to him, “how great things the Lord hath done 
for thee.” And I believe the variation in the 
command is due to His desire to give the Gerasenes 
another chance. They were driving Him away. 
He will leave this man behind, a monument of 
His redeeming mercy, and bid him tell the people 
the amazing story of his restoration. Perchance 
some would listen and repent. So the healed 
man became Christ’s evangelist. He “began to 
publish in Decapolis how great things Jesus had 
done for him ; and all men did marvel” (ver. 20). 
And, as Bishop Chadwick says, when all men 
did marvel, we may hope that some were won. 

(2) I see in this command a hint that the 
Christian life is not one of rapture and communion 
simply, but one of action and service also. This 
healed man asked for a privilege. Christ laid 
upon him a duty. He asked that he might be 
“with Him”; instead, He sent him forth to preach 
to his family and his friends and neighbours. The 
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Christian life is not simply something to enjoy ; 
it is also something to do. It is not rapture 
simply, it is service also. Peter, when he saw 
the Lord’s glory on the holy mount, cried, “It 
is good for us to be here,” and he was for 
building three tabernacles, that they might abide 
there for ever. But in a short hour or two Jesus 
was leading the way down from the mount to 
the plain, with its surging crowd and its human 
suffering, and its crying need for help. To sit 
at the Lord’s feet and hear His word is a great 
and blessed privilege, but it does not sum up 
the whole of Christian duty. We have not only 
to receive, we have also to give. Christ will not 
suffer us to be always with Him; He will have 
us go and tell. Go and tell—that is the duty 
He lays upon the healed and saved soul. “ Go 
and tell how great things the Lord hath done 
for thee and how He had mercy on thee.” It 
ig not fine sermons He expects of us; for that 
work He has His own called and chosen men. 
What He wants of us is testimony, the simple 
statement of what He has done for us, and how 
He has had mercy on us. 

Have we given this testimony? If some doctor 
had healed you of a great and terrible disease, you 
would make it your business to trumpet that fact 
abroad. Have you published the fact that you 
know of One who can restore the soul? Have you 
gone and told? And where shall you begin your 
telling? Where this man began it. Go to thy 
house unto thy friends. That is the place to 
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begin—at your own fireside, under your own roof- 
tree. You need not wait for some great opening 
to occur, for some special opportunity to offer. 
The opening you need is to your hand. The 
opportunity you require is at your door. Begin at 
home. Not all the preaching in the world will 
have such effect upon the children as the simple 
recital by father or mother of the great things God 
has done for them, and how He has had mercy on 
them. 

“They besought Him to depart out of their 
borders . . . He besought Him that he might be 
with Him.” What contrasted feelings Christ does 
inspire! The Gerasenes and the healed demoniac 
stand between them for all mankind. For some 
hate Him, and some love Him. Some say, “We 
will not have this man to reign over us,” and 
others say with adoring hearts, ‘Thou, O Christ, 
art all I want.” Which do we? 
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‘¢ And when Jesus was passed over again by ship unto the other 
side, much people gathered unto Him: and He was nigh unto 
the sea, And, behold, there cometh one of the rulers of the 
synagogue, Jairus by name; and when he saw Him, he fell at 
His feet, And besought Him greatly, saying, My little 
daughter lieth at the point of death: I pray thee, come and 
lay Thy hands on her, that she may be healed; and she 
shall live. And Jesus went with him; and much people 
followed Him, and thronged Him. And a certain woman, 
which had an issue of blood twelve years, And had suffered 
many things of many physicians, and had spent all that 
she had, and was nothing bettered, but rather grew worse, 
When she had heard of Jesus, came in the press behind, 
and touched His garment. For she said, If I may touch 
but His clothes, I shall be whole. And straightway the 
fountain of her blood was dried up; and she felt in her 
body that she was healed of that plague. And Jesus, im- 
mediately knowing in Himself that virtue had gone out of 
Him, turned Him about in the press, and said, Who touched 
My clothes? And His disciples said unto Him, Thou seest the 
multitude thronging Thee, and sayest Thou, Who touched Me? 
And He looked round about to see her that had done this thing. 
But the woman fearing and trembling, knowing what was done 
in her, came and fell down before Him, and told Him all the 
truth. And He said unto her, Daughter, thy faith hath made 
thee whole; go in peace, and be whole of thy plague.”—Marx 
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THERE is a great difference between the reception 
Jesus met with in Gerasa and the reception He 
met with when He returned to Capernaum, on 
the other side of the lake. At Gerasa they had 
begged Him to depart, at Capernaum there was 
a great crowd waiting to welcome His return. 
They had been loth to let Him leave them 
the previous evening, and when, after His rebuff 
at Gerasa, His boat was sighted steering home- 
ward, they thronged down to the landing-place 
to give Him greeting. Not that we are to 
suppose that these people of Capernaum had 
any real faith in Jesus. Later on, as we shall 
see, they deserted Him in shoals. But for the 
moment they had been stirred to something 
like enthusiasm by the signs which Jesus did. 
Very likely that enthusiasm had been intensified 
by the news of what had happened on the lake 
the previous evening. For, as Mark reminds us, 
there were other boats beside the one in which 
Jesus sailed, out in that wild storm, and some of 
them, no doubt, had returned to Capernaum and 
told the story of how Jesus at a word had stilled 
the tempest and rescued them out of deadly peril. 
All this had added to the excitement in Capernaum, 
and intensified the eagerness with which Christ’s 
return was anticipated. 

But I think I should be doing an injustice to 
the crowd on the shore that morning if I said that 
it was merely excitement that had gathered them 
together. I think there were some there who had 
been brought there by gratitude. There were 
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some in Capernaum who owed all their hope and Mark v. 
happiness in life to Jesus. Mark tells us the 21-34. 
stories of some of them. There was the possessed 
man.whom Christ healed in the synagogue; and 
Simon’s wife’s mother; and the young man who 

had been cured of the palsy; and that unnamed 
multitude who had been brought to Christ’s door 

after the sun had set on the Sabbath, on whom He 

had exercised His healing mercy. I believe these 

folk, with their dear ones, were in that crowd, 
eager to welcome their Deliverer. 

There were others in the crowd drawn thither by —And by 
a wistful hope. It was not that they had already #°P¢ 
received blessing, but they wanted blessing. They 
had great sorrows in their souls; great burdens 
on their hearts; and they were waiting there for 
‘Christ with some kind of trembling hope that He 
might remove them. It is with two of these folk, 
drawn to Christ by their need, that the rest of the 
chapter deals. 

The first of them was Jairus, the ruler of the 
synagogue, whose trouble was that his little 
daughter was at the point of death. The other 
was a woman who had suffered for twelve years 
from a serious disease that had baffled all the 
efforts of the doctors to cure, or even to alleviate 
it. Jairus was the first to make his sorrow known 
to Jesus; but the suffering woman was the first to 
experience His healing power. For as He was 
walking along to Jairus’ house, this woman 
“touched Him in the press, and healing virtue 
stole.” Let us think first of this episode by the 
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way, leaving the story of Jairus’ daughter for 


‘subsequent consideration. 


Before, however, I address myself to the incident 
itself, I want to call your attention to the way in 
which Jesus brought the sorrow of any place to 
the surface. People never knew how many sick 
folk, leprous folk, possessed folk, there were in any 
district until Jesus came. But the coming of the 
Healer brought all the hidden misery and heart- 
ache and suffering into full view. It is to the man 
of sympathetic soul and healing grace that misery 
reveals itself. You may walk through any town 
with careless heart, and see little or nothing of its 
pain. You may, indeed, report that there is no 
pain or sorrow there, that it is a town of gaiety 


and pleasure. But if people once begin to realise 


you have a sympathetic heart, if they once discover 
you have some of the Spirit of Jesus, you shall 
find there are sorrows and sufferings at your very 
doors. 

Notice once again, not only how Christ draws 
the sorrow to the surface, but how sorrow drives 
people to Christ. Probably I am doing neither 
Jairus nor this woman an injustice when I say 
that I do not think anything but their desperate 
and apparently hopeless need would have driven 
them to Jesus. Jairus was a ruler of the 
synagogue. He was a man in high official and 
social station. He belonged moreover to the 
Pharisees—to that class which had already taken 
up an attitude of hostility to Jesus. It required a 
good deal to make Jairus beg a favour of the 
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prophet of Nazareth; he had to pocket a great Mark v. 
deal of pride. Indeed, the only thing that made 21-34. 
him do it was this—his little daughter was at the 
point of death. 

So, again, with this woman. Tradition says that 
her name was Veronica, and that she came from 
Cesarea Philippi. The tradition has in all proba- 
bility a basis of truth. It is nearly certain that the 
woman was a Gentile. If she had been a Jewess, 
she would never, suffering as she did, have ventured 
into a crowd, and so infected with ceremonial un- 
cleanness every one she touched. The probability 
is that the far-borne fame of Jesus had reached 
her in her Gentile home, and the resolve had risen 
in her heart that she would give this Jesus, the 
Healer, a trial. But it was as a last resort. If 
the doctors of Caesarea could have done anything 
for her, she would never have sought the help of 
Jesus. It was only because they had tried every 
nostrum they knew, and yet left her no better, but 
rather worse, that she made her way to Capernaum. 
Jesus was a last resource. 

And still sorrow and trouble drive people to —As Now. 
Jesus. With multitudes He is still a last resort. 
If sorrow never visited them, they would feel no 
need of Jesus. If they could find some other cure 
for their hurt, they would never seek his help. It 
is only when they find that nothing on earth can 
give the guilty conscience peace, or take away its 
stain; it is only when they find that no earthly 
help avails, in face of the tragic sorrows and losses 
of life, that they turn to Jesus, and cry, “Thou Son 
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Mark v. of David, have mercy on me!” The miracle of 

21-34. grace is this—Jesus never turns such applicants 
away. He knew Jairus would never have sought 
His help if he could have found help somewhere 
else; He knew this woman would never have 
come to Him, if she could have got a doctor to 
cure her; He knew He was the last resort. And 
yet He cherished no resentment. In both cases 
He answered prayer. And though still it is only 
the failure of every other supposed source of help 
and healing that drives men to Jesus, though they 
seek Him last, and come to Him late, He has no 
word of reproach; He drives no one away. 
Unwearied in forgiveness, still His heart can only 
love. 

The Lord’s But now to come to this woman’s story. Christ’s 

the Was. PY soodness to this poor afflicted soul was an act of 
goodness by the way. He was going to Jairus’ 
house, with a great crowd accompanying Him, 
when this woman edged her way past one and the 
other, until, stretching a trembling hand, she was 
able to touch the blue tassel of the garment of 
Jesus. And immediately she knew in her body 
that she was healed of her plague. It was the 
succour of Jairus’ little daughter that Jesus had 
in his mind. The healing of this sick woman was 
—shall I say?—an incidental act of beneficence. 
It was goodness by the way. 

i Woka Not a few of His acts of grace were so done. 

Solitary Act. He was on the way to Jerusalem when those ten 
lepers (Luke xvii. 12), greeted Him with their 
piteous appeal for cleansing ; and the urgency of His 
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journey could not prevent Him from answering Mark v. 
their prayer. Later on, in that solemn journey 21-34 
when His heart was full of what was going to 
happen to Him at Jerusalem, when He was 
absorbed in the thought of that great sacrifice 

He was to offer up for the sins of the world, He 

was greeted by the cries of the two blind beggars 
(Matt. xx. 30), outside Jericho’s gate; the crowd 
would have hushed their cries, from some vague 
feeling that Jesus was occupied with great things, 

and ought not to be disturbed by the cases of the 

two blind beggars. But He commanded them 

to be brought, and healed them by the way; He 

was so full of kindness and goodness that it over- 
flowed, and lavished itself upon all who came 
within His reach. 

Do we practise this wayside goodness? I am Do we 
not afraid of the neglect of great opportunities ; aE 
but I wonder sometimes whether we take advantage tunities? 
of all the small opportunities that present them- 
selves by the way. What struck me most in 
reading Sir Stevenson A. Blackwood’s Life was 
the amount of good he did by the way. When 
travelling up and down the country on Post Office 
business, when representing England in great 
Congresses abroad, he was always on the look-out 
for opportunities of service by the way. His 
fellow-passengers in railway trains, and servants 
at the houses in which he stayed, all have reason 
to bless God for this wayside goodness. Are we 
on the look-out for it? Do we buy up these 
opportunities? If we will but look out for them, 
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every day brings with it opportunities of saying 
a kindly word, and doing some gracious deed which 
may come with healing virtue to some sick and 
despairing soul. 

It was on the way to Jairus’ house that Jesus 
did this kindly deed, and He knew when the deed 
was done. He perceived, the Authorised Version 
puts it, “that virtue had gone out of Him.” He 
perceived, says the Revised Version, a little more 
accurately, that the power proceeding from Him 
“had gone forth.” There was always power going 
forth from Jesus; healing and saving influences 
were continually streaming from Him, and He 
perceived that this saving power had exercised 
itself at that particular moment. What have we 
here? What I will venture to call the cost of 
mercy. Doing good is no cheap and easy business. 
It costs something. There is no doing good 
without expense, without paying the price. We 
are apt to think that these miracles of healing which 
Jesus performed cost Him nothing—that it was 
merely a case of a word or a wave of the hand. 
But that is not how I read the Gospel story. 
Every miracle had its cost. “Himself took our 
infirmities, and bare our sicknesses” . . . says St 
Matthew (Matt. vii. 17). He felt the dire ills 
that affected other men as if they were His own. 
And He was able to remove them only by what 
was virtually an impartation of His own life. 
The Cross, indeed, is in a sense a parable of every 
miracle, and every miracle is a type of the Cross, 
Just as Jesus could quicken those who were dead 
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in trespasses and sins by the laying down of His Mark v. 
own life, so He could only bring healing to the 2!-34- 
leprous and the diseased by the expenditure of 

vital force. Christ’s goodness cost Him a price. 

The goodness that is healing and redemptive, The 
always costs. There are a great many people who Fefsonal 
try to do good on the cheap. They give their Goodness. 
money to this cause and that, and there is 
an end of it. But there is no redeeming quality 
in goodness of that kind. If you want to do real 
good, you must give more than money; you must 
give yourself. Virtue must go out from you. 

There is no redeeming quality in money; it is 
pity and sympathy and love that redeem. 

It was the consciousness of this drain upon His Pressure and 
- powers that made Christ turn about and ask, the Touch 
“Who touched My garments?” ‘To the disciples : 
it seemed an absurd question, seeing that on every 
side the people were crowding on to Him. “ Thou 
seest the multitude thronging Thee,” they protested 
“and sayest thou, Who touched Me?” (ver. 31). 

But Jesus knew that while many were in physical 
contact with Him, some one had touched Him with 
the touch of faith. There is all the difference in 
the world between thronging and crowding on 
Christ and thus, in faith, touching Him. Many 
rudely press upon Christ’s body, says Augustine ; 
few touch Him to their salvation. It is possible to 
come into closest contact with Christ and receive 
no blessing. Many do so come into contact with 
Him. The forces of custom, for instance, bring 
people to the service of the Church; they impel 
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them to read their Bible ; they perhaps lead them 
even to the table of the Lord. But Worship and 
the Word and the Sacrament profit them nothing, 
because they have no sense of need, and have come 
not expecting a blessing. But let a man touch 
Christ, let him reach out the trembling hand of 
even a timid faith, and seek Christ for the blessing 
He alone can give, and, though he be a publican 
or a dying thief, Christ’s saving power will be 
exercised upon him. 

“Who touched Me?” Jesus said (ver. 31). “ But 
the woman, fearing and trembling, knowing what 
had been done to her, came and fell down before 
Him, and told Him all the truth” (ver. 33, R.V.). 
The woman thought to have stolen away unnoticed. 
But Jesus insisted on discovering her. It was, as 
Dr David Smith says, natural modesty that made 
her court concealment. At first sight it seems 
harsh and almost cruel that He should have 
dragged her forward, and compelled her to divulge 
her secret in the presence of the crowd. Why did 
He do it? For Jesus could not really be cruel, 
and He certainly never did this thing for His own 
glorification. The author I have just referred to 
gives the answer. “ Had she been suffered to steal 
away, she would have lost the chief blessing of her 
life. She would have gained the healing of her 
body, but she would have missed the healing of her 
soul. She would have proved the power of Jesus, 
but she would have remained a stranger to His 
love. For look what He said to her, as she lay 
there fearing and trembling at His feet: 
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““Daughter ”—He had never addressed any woman Mark v. 
by that gracious name before—‘thy faith hath 21-34. 
made thee whole; go in peace” (ver. 34). If 

I know anything about human nature, I know 

this, that that woman would thank God all her 

days that she could not be hid. It was worth 

while to be put to shame in the eyes of the crowd, 

to hear that gracious word from the lips of Christ : 

“Thy faith hath made thee whole.” 

Yet this woman’s faith was not great. The —Even 

commentators are all able to point out its flaws. Lol Eee 
It was a timid faith, for it only enabled the woman Imperfect. 
to stretch a stealthy hand, and touch Christ in the 
throng. It was not equal to the task of sending 
her openly to Jesus. And it was a very superstitious 
faith, for she evidently thought there was some kind 
of magical efficacy in the mere touch of Jesus. 
But it was faith, nevertheless, and it was richly 
rewarded. Even our imperfect faith brings its 
blessing. The faith that can only cry, “ Help mine 
unbelief!” does not fail of its reward. When Sir 
James Simpson lay dying, a friend said to him 
that soon, like John the beloved disciple at the 
Last Supper, “he might rest on the bosom of 
Jesus.” “I don’t know that I can quite do that,” 
he replied, “ but I think I have got hold of the hem 
of His garment.” Perhaps some of us have no 
very firm grip. We have only stretched out a 
timid hand, but even that may draw from Our 
Saviour the words of forgiveness and blessing. 
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And when Jesus was passed over again by ship unto the other 
side, much people gathered unto Him and He was nigh unto 
the sea. And, behold, there cometh one of the rulers of the 
synagogue, Jairus by name; and when he saw Him, he fell 
at His feet. And besought Him greatly, saying, My little 
daughter lieth at the point of death: I pray thee, come and lay 
Thy hands on her, that she may be healed ; and she shall live. 
And Jesus went with him ; and much people followed Him, and 
thronged Him... While He yet spake, there came from the 
ruler of the synagogue’s house certain which said, Thy daughter 
is dead: why troublest thou the Master any further? As soon 
as Jesus heard the word that was spoken, He saith unto the ruler 
of the synagogue, Be not afraid, only believe. And He suffered 
no man to follow Him, save Peter, and James, and John the 
brother of James. And He cometh to the house of the ruler of 
the synagogue, and seeth the tumult, and them that wept and 
wailed greatly. And when He was come in, He saith unto them, 
Why make ye this ado, and weep? the damsel is not dead, but 
sleepeth. And they laughed Hira to scorn. But when He had 
put them all out, He taketh the father and the mother of the 
damsel, and them that were with Him, and entereth in where 
the damsel was lying. And He took the damsel by the hand, 
and said unto her, Talitha cumi; which is, being interpreted, 
Damsel, I say unto thee, arise. And straightway the damsel 
arose, and walked ; for she was of the age of twelve years. And 
they were istonished with a great astonishment. And He 
charged them straitly that no man should know it; and 
commanded that something should be given her to eat.— 
Marg y. 21-24, 35-43. 
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Having dealt with the healing of the woman with Mark v. 
the issue of blood, we can consider the story of 21-24, 
Jairus’ daughter as a whole, from the moment her 35-43 
father came to Jesus with his prayer for help, to 

that glad moment when the little one was restored 

sound and well to her parents’ arms. 

Of Jairus we know nothing beyond what the The Father 
Evangelists tell us in connexion with this incident. 
They all make a point of emphasizing his position. 
“He was a ruler,” says Matthew. “He was a 
ruler of the synagogue,’ say Mark and Luke. 
Perhaps Jairus’ social and ecclesiastical position 
is thus emphasized, because it was not many of his 
class and rank who sought the help of Jesus. It 
was amongst the poor and the outcast that Christ 
found the majority of His hearers and friends. 
“Not many mighty, not many noble, are called” 
(1 Cor. i. 26). If Scribes and Pharisees were to 
be found in Christ’s congregations, they usually 
came, not as suppliants, but as critics. It was 
an unusual thing, it was an unprecedented thing, 
to see one so high in official and ecclesiastical 
position as Jairus, a ruler of the synagogue, 
falling down at the feet of Christ. 

I can quite believe that it cost Jairus a good 
deal to make this public appeal to Jesus. “How 
hardly,” said our Lord—‘“ with what difficulty ”— 
“shall they that have riches enter into the Kingdom 
of God!” (Mark x. 23). It is always harder for the 
man who is rich in this world’s goods, who is 
high in this world’s place, to enter in by the 
strait gate, than it is for those who are poor 
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and of lowly station. It was more difficult for 
Jairus to seek Christ’s help than it was for the 
blind beggars and palsied persons upon whom 
He lavished His healing grace, or even for this 
Gentile woman, whose story is embedded in the 
heart of the Jairus narrative. Jairus had more 
to give up. He had more to face. He had to 
humble himself. Jairus was one of the chief men, 
if not the chief man, of the town, while Jesus was, 
in the public eye, only a carpenter from Nazareth ; 
then, all Jairus’ friends and colleagues, the Scribes 
and Pharisees of Capernaum, had already taken up 
an attitude of hostility towards Him, and therefore 
to seek His help meant to challenge their hatred and 
contempt. It is easy to realise how much it must 
have cost Jairus to fall at Jesus’ feet and beg His 
aid. How hardly shall they that have riches or 
place or station enter the Kingdom of God. 

Yes, it is hard, it is terribly hard, but, thank 
God, not impossible. It was hard for Jairus, but 
not impossible. His own ecclesiastical position, 
and his friendship with the Scribes and Pharisees 
of Capernaum, were tremendous obstacles in his 
way. Nevertheless, he went. “There cometh 
one of the rulers of the synagogue, Jairus by 
name; and seeing Him, he falleth at His feet” 
(ver. 22, R.V.). 

What a triumph of God’s grace, what a revela- 
tion of God’s power is this! We speak some- 
times as if the final and capital revelations of God’s 
power were to be found in the saving of the 
poor and the fallen and the degraded; but if I 
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understand our Lord’s teaching at all rightly, we Mark v. 
are rather to see the final evidence of His power 21-24; 
in the salvation of those who are rich, and increased 35-43: 
with goods, and whose worldly station is high and 
splendid. It was a greater triumph of grace to 

save a Joseph of Arimathzwa, or a Nicodemus than 

it was to save the woman who was a sinner; it 

was a greater victory to save this ruler of the 
synagogue than it was to rescue the dying thief. 
“How hardly!” yes, but even to that hard task 

the grace of God is equal. He can break down 

the barriers in every man’s path. He gathers 

His saints out of every rank and station. He 

can save kings as well as beggars; princes as 

well as peasants. He can save to the very 
uttermost those—whatever their rank or means— 

who come to God through him. 

The narrative contains a hint of a previous Had our 
meeting. I turn to St Luke vii., and find that, at pomcors 
an earlier stage in our Lord’s history, certain elders before? 
of the Jews came to Jesus, begging his help on 
behalf of a centurion who had built them a 
synagogue, and who had a very dear servant sick, 
and at the point of death. Jairus may have been, 
and in all probability was one of the deputation 
that pleaded the centurion’s cause that day. At 
any rate, he must have been cognizant of that 
mission. And the memory of what happened 
then—our Lord’s ready response to the appeal 
for His help, and the proof of His power in the 
healing of the centurion’s servant—may all have 
come back to him now, in his own hour of need, 
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and impelled him to beg Christ to come to the 
help of his little daughter, who was also at the 
very point of death. 

What enabled Jairus to act as he did? Love. 
Dr Maclaren has a great sermon on Naaman’s 
refusal to wash himself in Jordan—to do such a 
simple and paltry thing for his own healing— 
entitled, “Pride overcoming want.” If I had to 
find a heading for this paragraph, which shows 
us this proud ruler of the synagogue falling down 
at Jesus’ feet, I think I should suggest this one, 
“Love overcoming Pride.” Pride and Love both 
tugged at the heart of Jairus that day: pride in 
his position, and love for his child. Pride 
whispered, “Don’t demean yourself. Think what 
your friends will say.” Love whispered, “ Your 
little daughter is at the point of death.” It was 
a battle royal between these two mightiest forces 
in the human soul—pride and love. But a look 
at his little daughter’s face, with the pallor of 
approaching death spreading over it; the sight 
of her little frame shaken by her gaspings for 
breath; the thought of what his home would be 
if his little daughter, the light of his eyes, his 
only child, were taken away—that settled it. 
Love triumphed, and, throwing his pride to the 
winds, this man, this personage in Capernaum, 
made his way into the midst of the crowd of 
“common people,” of publicans and sinners who 
surrounded Christ, and before the eyes of them 
all flung himself at the feet of Christ, sobbing out 
his prayer. In the Greek you can almost hear his 
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sobs, in his broken phrases. “My little daughter Mark v. 
is in extremity—that Thou come and lay Thy hands 21-24, 
on her-—that she may be saved, and live.” 35-43: 

Now what shall we say about this prayer of Jairus’ 
Jairus? It is a good prayer, says Dr Glover. It Prayer 
does not show, perhaps, the magnificent faith of 
the centurion whose cause Jairus had pleaded 
some weeks before. Still, it is a good prayer, a 
proper prayer. First of all, you can feel love The Prayer 
throbbing and thrilling through it. “ My little of Love. 
daughter,” he sobs; and the term used is a fond 
diminutive, a term of endearment. What a world 
of pity and pathos there is in that appeal! It 
was love—the bleeding love of a parent’s heart— 
that brought Jairus to Jesus! 

How often a similar cause has sent men to seek The Power 
Christ’s help! That was what brought the man % Love. 
about whom we read in the ninth chapter of this 
Gospel to Jesus. ‘ Master,” he cried, “I have 
brought unto thee my son, which hath a dumb 
spirit. ... If thou canst do anything, have 
compassion on us, and help us” (Mark ix. 17, 22). 

That was what brought the Canaanitish woman to 
Jesus, of whom we read in Matthew xv. 22. “Have 
mercy on me, O Lord, Thou Son of David,” she 
cried; ‘“‘my daughter is grievously vexed with a 
devil.” That is what has brought many a man 
and woman since their day! I have myself known 
many a father and many a mother driven to seek 
Christ’s help by the power of love for their child. 
Perhaps they had not given a thought to Christ 
in their days of prosperity and ease, but when 
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trouble threatened, when a little child lay sick, 
they went, like Jairus, to Jesus with the cry, 
“My little daughter is at the point of death.” 
And the cry of love is one Jesus never disregards. 
God is love. And though perhaps He may not 
answer the prayer of love exactly as love asks, He 
will surely come to the succour of every heart 
that calls for Him. “My little daughter,” sobbed 
Jairus. “And Jesus went with him.” That was 
our Lord’s practical response. 

Again, in this prayer I see faith. Jairus re- 
membered what Jesus had done for the centurion’s 
servant, and he argued that He could do as much 
for his little child. And so there is no suggestion 
of doubt or hesitancy in his prayer. He believed 
that Jesus had only to come down and lay His 
hands on her, and she should be saved from the 
grave, and live. ‘According to your faith be it 
unto you” (Matt. ix. 29), said Jesus. He could 
do none of His mighty works in Nazareth because 
of their unbelief. He could not answer the prayer 
of the father of the demoniac lad for his child so 
long as there was an 7 in his petitions. But this 
prayer of Jairus He was able promptly and 
swiftly to answer. ‘I pray Thee,” he said, “that 
Thou come and lay Thy hands on her, that she 
may be made whole, and live” (ver. 23, R.V.). 
And faith won the answer. Straightway Jesus 
went with him. 

I can imagine that a great hope sprang up 
in Jairus’ heart when Jesus bent His steps towards 
his house,” but ‘‘ hope deferred,” we say, “maketh 
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the heart sick.” And with Jairus it was a case of Mark v. 
“hope deferred.” When he left home his little 21-24, 
daughter was in extremity. Unless succour came 99743" 
soon, it would be too late. If ever there was an 
urgent errand, it was the errand on which Jairus 
came. If ever there was need for haste, there was 

need for the Healer to hasten, if He wanted to 
snatch the little girl from the jaws of death. But 
instead of haste there came stoppage and delay. 

For on His way to the house Jesus was arrested 

by the action of the woman with the issue of 
blood. I do not know how long the incident took, 

but to Jairus the minutes must have seemed ages. 

For his little daughter was at the point of death, 

and Jairus seems never to have thought that the 
power of Christ reached not only up to death, but 
beyond it. Time was to him of the essence of the 

case. Unless they hurried, they would be too late. 

Yet, instead of hurrying, Christ stopped—stopped 

until, as Jairus thought, He placed the recovery of 

his little child beyond hope. For, just as the Lord 

was giving His benediction to the woman, a 
messenger came from Jairus’ house with the 
heart-breaking news that all was over, that his 

little daughter was dead, and that there was no 

need to trouble the Master any further. 

I wonder did hard thoughts about Jesus rise up The 
in Jairus’ heart? I wonder did he reproach Him eens 
for the delay? [should not be at all surprised if Delays, 
that were so. Christ’s delays are puzzling and 
perplexing oftentimes. We raise an urgent cry to 
Him, and instead of hasting to our help, He tarries, 
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“Master,” was the message the sisters of Lazarus 
sent to Him, “he whom, Thou lovest is sick” (John 
xi. 3). And He abode still in the place where He 
was two days. What bitter thoughts may have 
filled the sisters’ minds during those days of delay! 
“Lord,” they said to Him when He came at length, 
two days too late, “if Thou hadst been here, our 
brother had not died.” Similar thoughts may have 
risen up in the heart of Jairus. “If he had not 
stayed to discover and talk with the woman, He 
might have been in time to heal and save my 
child.” But Jesus knew the temptation, and, 
turning to the broken-hearted father, said, “Fear 
not, only believe” (ver. 36). 

“Fear not, only believe!” So simple are the 
words! So hard and difficult is the lesson they 
inculcate! “Fear not,” He said to Jairus, when 
all Jairus’ worst fears had been confirmed. “Only 
believe,’ He said, when there seemed to be no 
longer any room for faith or hope. And He speaks 
the same word to us, in our dark and troubled 
days; in the days when sorrows threaten us, and 
all our hopes seem thwarted and broken; in the 
days when our prayers seem to go unanswered, 
and Heaven seems deaf to our appeal. “Fear not, 
only believe.” For in spite of all apparent silence 
and neglect, God never forgets. In spite of 
seeming delay, no prayer goes unanswered. 
“Fear not, only believe.” Stick to your faith in 
God. Even though He slay you, continue to 
trust in Him, and your righteousness shall come 
forth as brightness, and your salvation as a lamp 
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that burneth.. The discipline of delay is hard to Mark v. 
bear. But the delay is not due to the fact that 21-24, 
God grudges to bless; it is because He has other 35743: 
and better blessings in store for us than those for 
which we ask. “Only believe,” He said to Jairus, 

when his last hope seemed shattered. And was 

not Jairus’ faith justified? Was it not worth 
while to believe? Was not his child, raised and 
restored, the justification of this appeal? And so, 

if in our darkest days we still hold to our trust, 

we too shall one day be gloriously justified. “I 
waited patiently for the Lord”—it is not easy to 

wait patiently—“and He inclined unto me, and 
heard my cry. He brought me up also out of an 
horrible pit, out of the miry clay, and set my feet 

upon a rock, and established my goings. And He 

hath put a new song in my mouth, even praise unto 

our God ” (Psa. xl. 1-3). 

And so they pursued their way to Jairus’ house Christ’s 
—and who shall say what thoughts filled the ie 
father’s desolate heart? Arrived there, Jesus 
hushed the hired wailers, who were already 
making the house resound with their shrill lamen- 
tations. “Why make ye a tumult, and weep? 
the child is not dead, but sleepeth” (ver. 39, 
R.V.). The mourners, with their false and narrow 
literalism, thought that Jesus was doubting the 
~ reality of the child’s death, and they laughed Him 
to scorn. But Jesus was not doubting the reality 
of the child’s death. He was giving His view of 
death. What was death to Jesus? A sleep. 
“Our friend Lazarus sleepeth,” He said; “but I 
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go, that I may awake him out of sleep” (John xi. 
11). Jesus never talked of death. In His view 
“all live unto God. That was all that death 
meant to Him—a going to sleep, a closing of the 
eyes upon this world, to open them upon a better 
world and a fairer morning. “She is not dead, 
but sleepeth.” Is there then no such thing as 
“death”? Yes, there is. ‘The wages of sin is 
death” (Rom. vi. 23). “The sting of death is 
sin” (1 Cor. xv. 56). Jesus knew what death 
was, for He Himself bore our sins. He submitted 
to all the shame and curse and horror of it. Ina 
sense, Jesus is the only one Who knows fully what 
“death” means. He tasted death for every man. 
But, in a measure, every man, with sin on his soul 
and haunted by the fears sin always brings, knows 
what death means. But the Christian does not 
die, he falls on sleep. Stephen, “‘when he had 
said this, fell asleep” (Acts vii. 60). The very 
place where the dust of the believer lies is no 
longer a graveyard, but a cemetery—a sleeping- 
place. 

A sleep implies a waking. ‘The damsel is not 
dead,” Jesus said, “but sleepeth.” And He 
proceeded to show that the little one was not 
beyond the reach of His voice. For, taking her 
by the hand, He said, ‘‘ Little lamb, Arise.” “ And 
straightway the damsel rose up, and walked” (ver. 
42, R.V.). “Little lamb, Arise.” How beautiful 
and tender! This is a revelation of the mother- 
heart of Jesus, says one commentator. Yes, it is 
that. But it is much more. It is a revelation of 
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the lordship of Jesus. We want a mother-heart. Mark vy. 
But we want more. For what can the mother- 21-24, 
heart do in the face of grim death? The mother- 35-43 
heart is powerless ; the mother-heart cannot save 

or redeem. The mother-heart breaks, as it sees 
death marching on its remorseless way. But there 

is more than mother-heart here. There is infinite 
Power. Here is One Who made even death 
unclutch his bony fingers. Is death the strong 

man who despoils our homes and goods? Here 

is One stronger than the strong. Here is One Who 

takes death and captivity captive. Here is One Who 

can redeem from the power of death and the grave. 

“The last enemy that shall be destroyed is death ” 

(1 Cor. xv. 26), says the Apostle. He has been 
destroyed. What Jesus did for Jairus’ daughter 

He will do for us all. ‘Death hath no more 
dominion over us.” “O death, where is thy 
sting?” “O grave, where is thy victory?” (1 Cor. 

xy. 55). “Iam the Resurrection, and the Life: he 

that believeth in Me, though he were dead, yet 

shall he live. And whosoever liveth and believeth 

in Me shall never die” (John xi. 25, 26). 
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‘And He went out from thence, and came into His own 


country; and His disciples follow Him. And when the 


Sabbath day was come, He began to teach in the synagogue : 
and many hearing Him were astonished, saying, From whence 
hath this man these things? and what wisdom is this which is 
given unto Him, that even such mighty works are wrought by 
His hands? Is not this the Carpenter, the Son of Mary, the 
Brother of James, and Joses, and of Juda, and Simon? and are 
not His sisters here with us? And they were offended at Him.” 
—Makrx vi. 1-8. 


“His own country” is quite obviously Nazareth. 
The excitement caused by the healing of the woman 
with the issue of blood, and the still more wonder- 
ful miracle of the raising of Jairus’ daughter, was 
inconvenient and distasteful. And to escape from 
it our Lord left the crowded district round the 
lake, and withdrew into the much more quiet 
region of “ His own country.” Commentators find 
it most difficult to decide whether our Lord, after 
He began to preach, paid one visit to Nazareth or 
two. The account in these verses before us 
obviously refers to the same visit as is described 
for us in Matt. xiii. The difficulty comes in trying 
to decide whether the visit which Matthew and 
Mark describe is the same as that recorded in 
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Luke iv. There is, as you remember, a general Mark vi. 
similarity in the accounts all three Evangelists I-3- 
give of the reception Christ met with at the hands 
of the Nazarenes. All these tell us that Christ’s 
townsfolk, blinded by prejudice, refused to acknow- 
ledge His greatness. ‘‘They were offended in Him” 
(ver. 3, R.V.), and many scholars, impressed by 
this general similarity, have concluded that all three 
accounts refer to one and the self-same visit. On 
the other hand, there are certain points of difference 
that make equally competent scholars maintain 
that the accounts refer to two distinct and separate 
visits. Let me mention some of these points of 
difference. In Matthew’s and Mark’s accounts the 
Nazarenes content themselves with disparaging 
references to our Lord’s family and occupation ; 
but in Luke’s account their fury against Him is so 
fierce that they make a determined attempt to kill 
Him. In Matthew’s and Mark’s accounts Jesus 
leaves Capernaum for Nazareth ; in Luke’s account, 
the hostility of His own people drives Him from 
Nazareth to Capernaum. But far more weighty 
than verbal differences of this kind is the fact 
that Luke places His visit right at the beginning 
of our Lord’s ministry, while the visit recorded by 
Matthew and Mark took place after Jesus had 
been for months (eighteen months, Dr Glover 
suggests) engaged in the work of teaching and 
preaching. On the whole, therefore, we are 
perhaps justified in concluding that Jesus paid two 
visits to His home town, and that it is the second 
of those visits that is referred to here. 
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If this was a second visit, its import is the more 
striking. For He had, on a previous occasion, 
been badly treated in: Nazareth. They had not 
only rejected His message; they had tried their 
utmost to kill Him. For at the end of the sermon 
“they rose up, and cast Him forth out of the city, 
and led Him unto the brow of the hill whereon 
their city was built, that they might throw Him 
down headlong” (Luke iv. 29, R.V.). Jesus had 
scarcely a friend in Nazareth. His own brethren 
did not believe in Him. They thought Him mad, 
and with Mary, their mother, they came one day 
to lay hands upon Him. Indeed, so complete was 
the alienation between our Lord and the members 
of His own family, that in that incident which 
Mark records in chapter iii, He almost repudiates 
relationship—at any rate, He declares that the 
men and women in His congregation, listening with 
receptive and obedient minds, were more really 
His mother and sisters and brothers than were 
Mary and James and Joses and Judas and Simon 
and the sisters referred to in this paragraph. On 
the whole, considering the condition of things in 
His own home, remembering the reception He met 
with on His first visit, it would have been quite 
natural and intelligible if Jesus had never gone 
near Nazareth again.. 

But our Lord is plenteous in mercy; “ unwearied 
in forgiveness still, His heart could only love.” 
The rude reception He met with, the contemptuous 
rejection of His claims, could not, and did not, 
quench or even chill His love. And so in process 
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of time He went back again, to give Nazareth Mark vi. 
another chance. He made this second visit, says 1-3 
one of the baldest and driest of commentators, 
with the twofold purpose of renewing His 
relations with His mother and His brothers, and 
endeavouring again to commend Himself to His 
fellow-townsmen. That is exactly it. He went 
back, to give them all a second chance. You 
remember how the prophet, in the name of God, 
apostrophises Israel. Israel has sorely grieved 
God, and rebelled against Him, and done despite 

to His law, yet He yearns over Israel, “ How shall 

I give thee up, Ephraim?” He cries, “Mine heart 

is turned within me, my repentings are kindled 
together” (Hos. xi. 8). And the heart of Jesus 
yearned over Nazareth, over His townsmen, over 
His old playmates, over His kinsfolk according 

to the flesh. This second visit to the town that 
had rejected Him was just the outcome of that 
yearning compassion and love. 

The love that believes in the second chance is The Second 
characteristic of Jesus. “Let us go into Judea ©h4%°* 
again,” He said one day to His disciples. And 
the bare suggestion staggered them. ‘ Rabbi,” 
they protested, “the Jews of late sought to 
stone Thee, and goest Thou thither again?” (John 
xi. 8). Again—back to the stones; to the men 
who had sought to kill Him? Yes, again, to give 
them another chance. What love this is! that 
after men have cast Him out, and sought to kill 
Him, will come back again! Yet you and I need 
it all! My hope of acceptance and salvation lies 
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here—that though I have stoned Christ and cast 
Him forth, He comes back again. By act and 
word we reject Christ, and repudiate Him, and 
rebel against Him, and bid Him depart! But, 
thank God, He does not leave us to our fate. He 
comes back again. He gives us another chance. 
The long-suffering of the Lord is our salvation. 
And I am tempted to add this word before I 
pass on—this belief in the second chance that 
characterised Jesus, characterises all who really 
possess His spirit. You remember the treatment 
Paul received at Lystra. This is what I read,— 
they “stoned Paul, and drew him out of the city, 
supposing he had been dead” (Acts xiv. 19). 
What a reception to meet with! Paul hereafter will 
surely eschew a city that treated him so cruelly! 
Yet what I read in the next verse but one is this, 
“ And when they had preached the Gospel to that 
city, and had taught many, they returned again to 
Lystra /” (Acts xiv. 21). Back to the people who 
had stoned and well-nigh killed him, to give 
them another chance! And that is the spirit that 
will characterise all who have truly learned of 
Jesus. We shall always be eager to go again to 
those who have repelled and rebuffed us. 

And now, let us look at what these Nazarenes 
said about Jesus, and the questions Jesus started 
in their minds. First of all, then, we have here 
their account of Jesus—of His family and upbringing 
and circumstances. “Is not this the carpenter,” 
they said, “the son of Mary, and brother of 
James, and Joses, and Judas, and Simon? and are 
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not His sisters here with us?” (ver. 3, R.V.). This Mark vi. 
is a testimony from the Nazarenes to Jesus’ true I-3- 
and normal humanity. He was made in all things 
“like unto His brethren” (Heb. ii. 17), the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews says, and 
here these Nazarenes place their seal to that 
great and comforting statement. Jesus was a 
true and genuine man. He had a normal and 
human development. As far as His humanity 
was concerned, the Nazarenes, it is clear, believed 
that Jesus was just like any one of themselves. 
They knew His mother Mary, His brothers and 
sisters; and, without entering upon the region 
of controversy, there is no adequate reason for 
supposing that these brothers and sisters referred 
to here were anything but real brothers and sisters, 
i.e. sons and daughters of Joseph and Mary. They 
were still amongst them,—plain, ordinary everyday 
people. They remembered that Jesus Himself 
had just been a craftsman in their midst. “Is not 
this the Carpenter?” they said. They had in 
their possession barrows and ploughs and chairs 
and tables of Jesus’ make. As far as outward 
circumstances were concerned, there was nothing 
to differentiate Jesus from any other Jew of 
humble birth. 

And yet there was a difference. That was the —Buta_ 
startling fact that forced itself upon the minds of Reeae 
these Nazarenes. There was a difference. There 
was all the difference in the world. Jesus had 
played with them, gone to school with them, 
worked with them and for them, and yet He was 
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Mark vi. different from them. He had been brought up in 
I-3. the same home with James and Joses and Judas 
and Simon, and yet He was quite different from 
them. If these Nazarenes could have denied the 
difference they would. For all their local preju- 
dices and jealousies and envies were up in arms. 
But the difference would not be denied. It would 
be as idle to deny that the sun shone as to deny 
the difference, the immeasurable difference, between 
Jesus and His own kin; yes, and every man they 
had ever seen or heard of. And their problem 

came in trying to account for this difference. 
““Whence,” they said in their bewilderment, 
“hath this Man these things?” and ‘ What is the 
wisdom that is given unto this Man?” and ‘ What 
mean such mighty works wrought by His hands ? 
(ver. 2, R.V.). If verse 3 is the Nazarenes’ testi- 
mony to our Lord’s real and normal humanity, 
verse 2 is their testimony to His absolutely unique 
greatness. The three questions that leaped to 
their lips emphasise three separate aspects of the 
greatness of Christ. “Whence hath this Man 
these things?” is the first question, ze these 
things that He is saying. Here is their testimony 
—The to the wonder of the speech of Christ. “ Never 
acne man spake like this Man” (Jolin vii. 46) was the 
"testimony of the officers who were sent to seize. 
Christ, but who returned with their errand unful- 
filled. That is to all intents and purposes the 
testimony of these Nazarenes. They “ wondered,” 
Luke says, in his account of His first visit, “at 
the gracious words which proceeded out of His 
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mouth” (Luke iv. 22). There was a charm and a Mark vi. 
winsomeness about Christ’s speech that not even 1-3: 
the most callous and insensible could fail to feel. 
Even the “publicans and sinners drew near for to 
hear Him.” Even the “common people heard 
Him gladly.” And not only was Christ’s speech 
marked by grace and charm. It had the note of 
authority in it too. Perhaps this was the most 
astonishing thing about it. “He taught them as 
one having authority.” He spoke as one who had 

the right to command. He preached as one who 
had power to supersede even Moses. There was 

a whole universe between Jesus and every other 
teacher the land contained. 

“What is the wisdom that is given unto this The Wisdom 
Man? ”—this was the second question. He never ° 04 Lord. 
“ouessed at truth.” He declared the truth as one 
who knew. There was no “perhaps, or “if” or 
“it may be,” in His speech. The note of certitude 
rang through it all. And as Jesus declared His 
Gospel men recognised its truth. Truth always 
has a self-evidencing power. And _ even these 
prejudiced Nazarenes could not fail to see that 
Jesus had a grip of truth, a knowledge of God, a 
familiarity with the eternal, that no prophet or 
psalmist had ever possessed. And it left them 
speechless with amazement. “ What is the wisdom 
that is given unto this man?” they said. 

‘“‘What mean such mighty works wrought by The Works 
His hands?”—that was their third question. The by Our Lord. 
reference, no doubt, is to the miracles of healing 
wrought by Jesus, the news of which had reached 
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His old home, and had set the whole place ina 
ferment. Acts of power were attributed to certain 
of the great prophets of the Old Testament, but 
they were exceptional and rare. Power, on the 
other hand, streamed forth from Jesus. “ As many 
as touched Him were made whole.” No one in all 
their nation’s history had performed such acts of 
power as Jesus did. He was victor over disease, 
over leprosy, over death itself How came Jesus 
by this power, which neither Elijah nor Moses 
could equal? ‘What mean such mighty works 
wrought by His hands?” These were the qualities 
about Jesus for which the Nazarenes could not 
account. 

People in these days try to account for a man by 
his ancestry and training. And these things un- 
doubtedly have an almost incalculable influence upon 
aman’s development. The Nazarenes did not talk 
as much as we do about heredity and environment. 
But obviously these things were in their mind, and 
they had some notion of their effect on life. But 
what they felt was that heredity and environment 
completely failed to account for Jesus. For there 
was nothing remarkable about Jesus’ family. 
“Ts not this the son of Mary?” they said, “and 
brother of James and Joses and Judas and Simon?” 
It was not a case of inherited genius—which 
genius had come to its consummate flower in Jesus. 
Genius in any case is not sufficient to account for 
Christ's wisdom. But as a matter of fact there 
was no genius. His relations were just plain, 
average, commonplace Jews. Nor wasit a case of 
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favourable environment; Jesus had had no early Mark vi. 
advantages. He had never been to college in I-3- 
Jerusalem. He had received the limited schooling 

a poor Jewish lad was wont to receive, and was 
then put to the carpenter's bench. They said, 
“Ts not this the Carpenter ?” And so Jesus remained 

a problem to these Nazarenes. Ignoring or reject- 

ing any idea of Divinity in Jesus, they found Him 

an insoluble problem. They had no category in 
which they could place Him. And, rather than 
confess Him to be the Sent of God, they preferred 

to believe He was inspired of the devil. “And 
they were offended in Him” (ver. 3, R.V.). 

The Lord Jesus is still a problem to us. He The | 
confronts the world, and it is impossible to poe 
account for Him on merely humanitarian lines. Theory. 
I hold as tenaciously as any one to His real 
humanity, but I have no patience with the 
attempts that many make to whittle away His 
uniqueness, to reduce Him to the proportions 
of a merely superior man. I know it is difficult 
to form an intellectual conception of how Jesus 
can be at one and the same time very God and 
true Man. But if that is difficult—to think of 
Him as mere man is impossible. ‘Whence hath 
this Man these things?” “What is the wisdom 
that is given unto this Man?” How is it this 
Galilean peasant surpasses the greatest human 
intellects in the grasp of truth? “ What mean 
these mighty works wrought by His hands?” 

How is it Christ has been able to do wonders 
in the way of salvation no human agency has 
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ever been able to accomplish? Not likeness but 
uniqueness is what I see. Shut out His Divinity, 
and Jesus becomes a stumbling-block. But let 
His wisdom and power produce their due impres- 
sion, and you will see in Him Very God as well 
as Very Man, and will fall at His feet saying, “ My 
Lord and my God.” 
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Is not this the Carpenter, the Son of Mary, the Brother of 
James, and Joses, and of Juda, and Simon? and are not His 
sisters here with us? And they were offended at Him. But 
Jesus said unto them, A prophet is not without honour, but 
in His own country, and among His own kin, and in His own 
house. And He could there do no mighty work, save that he laid 
His hands upon a few sick folk, and healed them. And He 
marvelled because of their unbelief. And He went round about 
the villages, teaching.—MAnrk vi. 3-6. 


We have now to consider the conduct of Christ’s Mark vi. 
townsfolk, as the remainder of this paragraph 3-6. 
reveals it to us. Now shall I very much startle The Life of 
any if I say that there was some slight excuse for pepe 
the incredulity the Nazarenes displayed on the 
occasion of the first visit? There was no excuse, 
of course, for the murderous fury, but there was 
some slight excuse for their incredulity. For 
consider the circumstances, Jesus had lived in 
Nazareth as boy and man. We must dismiss 
from our minds all thought of the marvels with 
which the Apocryphal Gospels have embellished 
the story of those early years. Jesus lived an 
absolutely normal and healthy boy’s life. The 
other boys who played with Him and went to 
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school with Him were conscious of no difference 
between themselves and Him, except that there was 
an uprightness, a purity, a grace about Him they 
did not possess. They felt He was a better boy, 
but still a boy. And when He grew up, His 
experience was again the normal experience of 
a Jewish lad. He was apprenticed to a trade 
—His father’s trade, and, as this paragraph 
plainly shows, carried that trade on until that 
memorable day when the Father's voice sum- 
moned Him to His mission. Then He left 
Nazareth for John’s baptism, and His own inner 
conviction of a Divine call was confirmed by 
John’s solemn announcement. He knew the 
hour had come, and to prepare for His great 
work He sought the solitude of the wilderness, 
calmly to face the Father's plan for Him, and to 
battle down all temptations to take any easier 
way to win the world. After the temptation, He 
entered on His work as a Preacher of the King- 
dom, and practically made straight for N azareth, to 
declare His Gospel there. 

Now, try to realise the circumstances, Only 
some six or seven weeks had elapsed since Jesus 
had been, in the eyes of the people of Nazareth, 
one of themselves—a village carpenter. And now 
He was back again, making the most extraordinary 
claims for Himself! Transfer the circumstances 
to our own times and suppose that a working- 
man—known, it is true, for his piety, but still 
an everyday working-man—should one day appear 
in our midst declaring himself to be the founder 
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of a new kingdom. Do you not think there Mark vi. 
would be some shakings of the head and some 3-6. 
contemptuous epithets flying round? Well, 
that is exactly how it was with the Nazarenes 
on Christ’s first visit. Familiarity does un- 
doubtedly make it difficult for men to do 
homage to another's greatness. And I think 
there is some excuse for the incredulity the 
Nazarenes displayed on the occasion of our 
Lord’s first visit. 

But I confess I can find no excuse for their The Second 
incredulity on this second visit. I am dumb- “PPS 
founded as I think of it. For, by this, Jesus 
. Christ's name and fame were spread throughout 
the land. These Nazarenes had heard and seen 
that very day for themselves evidences of our 
Lord’s greatness and supremacy. They had heard 
His words ; they had listened to His wisdom; they 
had seen apparently some of His mighty works. 
They could not help but acknowledge His 
uniqueness. Carpenter or no carpenter, this was 
no ordinary man. “Whence,” they asked in 
wondering amazement, “hath this Man these 
things? and, What is the wisdom that is given 
unto this Man? and What mean such mighty 
works wrought by His hands?” (ver. 2, R.V.). 
And having read these expressions of awe-struck 
wonder, I expect to read next that these Nazarenes, 
with their prejudices clean swept away by what 
they heard and saw, made confession like Nathanael, 
“Rabbi, Thou art the Son of God; Thou art the 
King of Israel” (John i. 49) ; or that they fell at His 
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Mark vi. feet, like Thomas did, and cried, “My Lord and 


3-6. 
Its Rejec- 
tion. 


—The 
Cause: 
Prejudice. 


my God” (John xx. 28). * 

But what I read is something very different. 
“And they were offended in Him”—‘ they were 
caused to stumble,” as the margin puts it; or, to 
translate the Greek verb quite literally, “They 
were scandalised in Him.” This is a staggering 
thing—that people should recognise Jesus Christ’s 
uniqueness and yet be scandalised in Him. What 
was the reason for it? It was in a word, prejudice. 
You remember how in his Holy War, John 
Bunyan stations one old Mr Prejudice, with fifty — 
deaf men under him at Ear-gate, to defend that — 
particular gate into the citadel of Mansoul against 
the assaults of Prince Emmanuel. Well, it was 
Mr Prejudice who stopped the ears and hardened 
the hearts of these Nazarenes against the appeals 
of Jesus that day. The second rejection was all 
Mr Prejudice’s work. 

“They were scandalised in Him ”—and prejudice 
was at the bottom of it ; prejudice born of nearness 
and familiarity. ‘A prophet,” was the comment 
of Jesus Himself, “is not without honour, save in 
His own country and among His own kin, and in 
His own house” (ver. 4, R.V.). We know the truth 
of this proverb in the common affairs of daily life. 
We are often blind to the worth of the familiar 
and the near. We find it difficult to admit the 
greatness of any one whom circumstances seemed 
to mark as our equal, and who started side by 
side with us. Jeremy Bentham, Hazlitt says, was 
an illustration of this very proverb, for he was 
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better known and more highly esteemed on the Mark vi. 
other side of the globe than he was in his own 3-6. 
land. I remember hearing a true incident about 
one of the great cotton lords of Manchester. He 
was supposed to be suffering from some particular 
complaint, and he travelled all the way to Vienna, 
to consult a doctor supposed to be a great 
specialist on this particular disease. “You are an 
Englishman ?” the doctor said. ‘ Yes,” the patient 
“replied. ‘May I ask from what part of England 
you come ?” “ Manchester,” was the answer. “ But 
why did you come from Manchester all the way to 
me? The greatest authority in the world lives in 
your own city”; and he named one of the medical 
professors of my old university. “The eyes of a 
fool,” says the Wise Man, “are in the ends of the 
earth” (Prov. xvii. 24). Itis a widespread folly. 
We see more worth and value in the things that 
are far off than in the things that are near. 
Distance with many of us magnifies importance. 
It is so in the case of the “prophet” still. There 
are many people who seem to measure a preacher's 
worth by the mileage he travels. They find all 
sorts of virtues and qualities in the stranger 
they fail to see in the man who is in their 
own midst. 

It is so even in the case of Jesus Christ still. —A Modern 
This sin of the Nazarenes is being—in a slightly =*tor 
different form—repeated by multitudes in our 
midst to-day. Do you not wonder how it is men 
are not won by the beauty of Christ, touched by 
the appeal of the Christian Gospel? Do you not - 
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wonder how it is that the story of the Cross leaves 
an English audience unmoved, while it melts the 


poor pagan Greenlander to tears? Do you not — 


wonder how it is men are so indifferent to this old 
Book, while a Japanese reading it for the first time 
thrills with joy, and greets it as a veritable word of 
God? What is the reason for it all? Just this— 
familiarity has bred contempt. We are familiar 
with Jesus and with His words. We are so 
accustomed to His words, His wisdom, His mighty 
works, that we have ceased to wonder at them. 
Let us ask God to preserve us from the deadening 
effects of familiarity and routine. Let us ask Him 
to keep our hearts ever sensitive to the grace of 
Jesus and the wonder of the Gospel. When we 
lose our wonder we may commit again the sin of 
these Nazarenes, and count the blood of the 
covenant .. . an unholy thing (Heb. x. 29). * 
The Nazarenes were offended in Jesus, and as a 
result Jesus could there do no, mighty work. He 
Who away down in Capernaum had healed the 
woman by mere touch of His garment, Who had 
raised the young daughter of Jairus from the dead, 
Who-in Gerasa had restored the man possessed of 
the legion to sanity and health, Who at a word 
has stilled the whistling wind and raging sea, in 
Nazareth could do no mighty work. “He could 
there do no mighty work” (ver. 5). That is rather 
a startling sentence. “Cannot” is an ugly word to 
apply to Him into Whose hands the Father had 
committed all things. What are we to understand 
by it? Are we to understand that power for the 
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moment had deserted Jesus? No, this “cannot” Mark vi. 
of which we read here was not the result of any 3-6. 
physical arrest put upon Christ’s powers. The 
“cannot,” as Dr Salmond says, is due to the fact 
that “the moral conditions were wanting.” For I 
must remind you that every “mighty work” of 
which we read in the Gospels was the result of the 
fulfilment of two conditions. 
- There was, first of all, the Divine power of The Power 
Christ, and there was, in the second place, faith on ee 
the part of the receiver of the blessing. Take the Exercise. 
two last miracles of which we have been reading. 
Hundreds of people touched Christ’s garments, 
and received no benefit. How came it, then, that 
this woman, from her mere touch, received the 
healing of the plague with which she had been 
afflicted for twelve years? Jesus Himself supplies 
the answer, ‘“‘ Daughter, thy faith hath made thee 
whole” (ver. 34). It was the humble faith and 
expectancy of the woman that lberated—shall I 
say?—the Divine power, and allowed it to do 
its beneficial work. Take the case of Jairus’ 
daughter. At a certain stage in the journey 
certain of Jairus’ friends or servants met them, and 
bronght word that the little child was dead, and 
that therefore there was no need to trouble the 
Master any further. “Fear not,” said Jesus, 
“only believe” (ver. 36). And so they went on 
their way. To those people, who, as they would 
say, knew the facts, the continuance of this 
journey seemed absurd. But Jairus cherished a 
belief that it would not prove in vain. ‘Only 
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believe,” said Jesus. He could have worked no 
miracle without faith in the recipient. But 
because Jairus believed, it was possible for Him to 
summon the “little lamb” back again from the 
sleep of death. This demand for a certain moral 
condition before exercising His healing power is 
still more vividly seen in the case of the healing of 
the demoniac lad at the foot of the Holy Mount. 
“Tf Thou canst do anything,” cried the agonised 
father, “have compassion on us, and help us” 
(ix. 22). He talked as if it were solely and simply 
a question of Christ’s power. But it was much more 
than that. “If Thou canst?” replied Jesus, as if to 
say, “It is not simply a case of My power; it is just 
as much a case of your faith. All things are possible 
to him that believeth.” “‘ Lord,” sobbed the man, 
“T believe; help Thou mine unbelief” (ix. 24). This 
condition of faith must always be fulfilled before 
Christ’s power can be exercised. For, if Christ 
performed His mighty works upon people irrespec- 
tive of their moral condition, His miracles would 
cease to be moral acts at all. They would 
become mere acts of wonder. Divine blessing is 


always conditioned by the moral state of the 


recipient ; the exercise of Christ’s power depends 
upon the state of our own hearts. Whatsoever 
we ask beliewng we shall receive. But unbelief 
puts an effectual arrest on the output of Christ's 
power. 

“He could there do no mighty work” (ver 5). 
Is that the condition with us? We complain 
often of the dearth of conversions. We pray 
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constantly for a revival. We cry out to our Lord Mark vi. 
and say, “It is high time for Thee to work.” But 3 = 
let us lay this truth to heart—if there is an arrest 

of our Lord’s power, it is not because His arm is 
shortened, that it cannot save. It is because the 
requisite moral conditions in us are lacking. 
When faith and expectancy are present, Christ 
never fails. When the Church fulfils the condi- 
tions on her side, Christ is never wanting. Every 
revival proves the truth of this statement. So I. 
suggest a variation in our prayers. Instead of 

~ erying, “ Awake, arm of the Lord, as in the ancient 
days,” let us cry earnestly, unceasingly, “ Lord, 
increase our faith.” 

“He could there do no mighty work, save that The Saving 
He laid His hands upon a few sick folk, and ircene Gs 
healed them” (ver. 5). ‘Save that”—there is 
always the saving exception. The story of Christ’s 
visit to Nazareth was not a story of complete and 
abject failure. Even in Nazareth there were a 
few hidden ones, as Dr Salmond says, with a. 
claim upon His compassion, and with the inward 
preparation for the healing gift; some open and 
guileless souls who amid the general prejudice and 
incredulity believed in Jesus, and so made it 
possible for Him to work. 

“He could there do no mighty work, save 
that”—that is typical of work for God. There 
is often much to depress; but it is never abject Failures— 
and complete failure. Elijah thought he had #4 Failures. 
laboured for nought and in vain; ee there were 
7000 in Israel who had not bees the knee to 
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Baal. Jesus died on the Cross of Shame—and the 
Cross was just the Symbol of the way in which 
the nation as a whole had rejected Him. He 
failed amongst His countrymen; but it was not 
total failure. “He could there do no mighty 
work”—save that He won some hundred and 
twenty souls, who loved Him, and lived for Him, 
and built their whole hopes for time and eternity — 
upon Him. They laughed-at Paul in Athens; 
his Athenian mission was to a large extent a 
failure—the most disappointing failure of any 
mission Paul undertook. And yet it was not a 
total failure. He could there do n6 mighty work, 
—save that he won Dionysius the Areopagite 
and a woman. named Damaris to the faith. The 
converts at Sardis well nigh all turned apostate, 
and it seemed as if the preaching of the Gospel 
was to end in ghastly and tragic failure. And yet 
it was not total failure. There was no great and 
mighty work done in Sardis—save that there were 
a few who from the day of their conversion never 
afterwards defiled their garments. “Save that ”— 
there is always this saving clause, to keep alive 
our faith in men, in the Gospel, in our Lord. We 
preach and preach, and we seem to accomplish 
nothing—save that, as we learn in unexpected 
ways sometimes, God used our poor and halting 
words to comfort some breaking heart, to strengthen 
Some struggling soul. And sometimes we almost 
lose faith in the Gospel. We hear of it being 
preached far and wide, and it seems to accom. 
plish so little. It does no mighty work, save 
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that—yes, there is always a save that—we hear Mark vi. 
of souls being born again or of a whole nation 3-6. 
revived, 

“And He marvelled because of their unbelief” tS Wonder 

(ver. 6). Commentators tell us that there were of Christ. 
only two things Christ wondered at, and they 
were faith and unfaith. The faith of the Roman 
centurion was a wonder to Jesus: “He marvelled, 
and said, Verily, I say unto you, I have not found 
so great faith, no, not in Israel” (Matt. viii. 10). 
It was a mighty faith, discovered in an unexpected 
quarter. And He marvelled at the unbelief of 
Nazareth. It was unintelligible to Him. For it 
was unbelief in spite of knowledge. It was 
unbelief in spite of the recognition of His greatness. 
It was unbelief in spite of the evidence of His 
- wonderful works. Unbelief is irrational. English 
people recognise Christ's wisdom. They admit His 
supremacy. They see His mighty deeds. And 
yet multitudes do not believe. He wondered at 
their unbelief! Does He wonder at us? “The 
Son of Man, when He cometh, shall He find faith 
on the earth?” “Oh, foolish ones and slow of 
heart to believe!” “Lord, help mine unbelief.” 
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